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THE FROST. 





BY JONES VERY. 





The frost is out, and in the open fields, 

And late within the woods I marked his 
track; 

The unwary flower his icy fingers feels, 

And at their touch the crisped leaf rolls 
back ; 

Look, how the maple o’er a sea of green 

Waves in the autumnal wind his flag of red! 

First struck of all the forest’s spreading 
screen, 

Most beauteous, too, the earliest of our dead. 

Go on: thy task is kindly meant by Him 

Whose is each flower and richly covered 
bough; 

And though the leaves hang dead on every 
limb, 

Still will I praise His love, that early now 

Has sent before this herald of decay, 

To bid me heed before the approach of win- 
ter’s sterner day. 


EDITORIAL 





NOTES. 





The election reports from the equal suf- 
frage States show it to be still true, as 
Judge Kingman of Wyoming wrote years 
ago, that “the presence of a few ladies is 
worth that of a whole squad of police in 
keeping order.’”’ A cartoon published in 
the Denver Daily News the day after elec- 
tion shows two street scenes. One is la- 
belled, ‘On Election Days—Years Ago. ’ 
It represents two voters rolling on the 
ground, locked together in a free fight, 
while a policeman is bearing down upon 
them with a claubin one hand and a re- 
volver in the other. The second picture 
shows a young lady being bowed into the 
polling place bya polite election officer, 
an old lady and gentleman peacefully 
following arm in arm, while a smail boy 
with juvenile chivalry offers his hand to 
a little girl to help her up on to the curb- 
stone. Underneath is written, ‘Effects 
of the Australian Ballot and Women’s 





Suffrage in these Modern Times.”’ An offi- 
cer of the law is represented fast asleep ina 
corner, with the legend, ‘Special Police 
a Useless Luxury Nowadays.” 





The election just past in New Orleans 
affords a fresh and striking object lesson 
on the need of full suffrage for women. 
New Orleans has long been almost the 
only city of its size in this country with- 
out a regular system of sewerage and 
drainage. Again and again it has been 
the gate through which yellow fever has 
entered the United States. Every effort 
to levy a special tax for sewerage and 
drainage had failed through the apathy or 
opposition of the tax-payers. At length 
Louisiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions of taxa- 
tion; and last summer the women of New 
Orleans, by their work, their enthusiasm, 
and their votes, carried the proposition 
for a special tax-levy to provide sewerage 
and a pure water supply. The whole 
country rejoiced and congratulated them. 


a ee 





Even at the time of the victory, how- 
ever, Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Mrs. 
Evelyn W. Ordway, and other New Orleans 
women who had been active in the cam- 
paign for improved sanitation, predicted 
that the need of the women’s votes would 
be bitterly felt by the friends of good 
government in New Orleans at the ap- 
proach of the fall election. The prophecy 
has been verified. For weeks past the 
New Orleans papers have been pointing 
out that all the fruits of the victory of 
last June would be lost unless an honest 
city government was elected to spend the 
money, and they have been fervently 
urging the women to use their ‘indirect 
influence’’ to that end. The women tried; 
but they have found that influence minus 
votes is far less potent than influence 
backed by votes. In spite of their efforts, 
a corrupt “ring,’’ opposed to sewerage 
and all improvements, has been placed in 
power. The women who worked so hard 
in the Sewerage and Drainage League 
will have to sit by and see the money 
voted for improved sanitation embezzled, 
and their children continuing to die of 
yellow fever, because the mothers have 
no votes. It is not enough for women to 
be allowed to vote on questions of taxa- 
tion. To make their votes effective, they 
must also have a voice in choosing the 
officers by whom the money is to be spent. 





Denver, at the recent election, won a 
victory for a pure and adequate water 
supply. The News says: 


The overwhelming majority for the 
water bond issue is significant. Against 
the bonds the corporation influence was 
concentrated with all the force that could 
be brought to bear. Every pressure was 
resorted to and every device used that 
could affect the result adversely. Buta 
solid thinking majority of the taxpayers 
went to the polls and voted their convic- 
tions. 

It is a satisfaction to know that in this 
case the women voted not only for the 
tax but for the men who are to spend the 
money. 





The Denver News also notes that ‘an 
increasing number of women refused to 
be conveyed to the polls in carriages paid 
for by political organizations. ‘If I can’t 
go tothe polls myself I won’t go at all,’ 
was the remark which greeted the ears of 
more than one solicitor. The entire elec- 
tion was the quietest ever known in the 
region.” 


—_—— -_-- 





Are you busy selling tickets and solicit- 
ing articles for the Bazar? Remember it 
is only about two weeks off. 


<>. 


Let every Boston woman get five friends 
to register as voters for school] committee 
within the next four days. Registration 
closes Nov, 22, at 10 P. M. 


—i>e-<— 





Mrs. Rebecca Collins, of Rockland, 
Mass., has sent in five pairsof pillow-cases 
for the Suffrage Bazar. Her son brought 
them in, and said, with evident pride, 
‘‘My mother is eighty-two years old, but 
she is younger in spirit than either her 
daughter or her son.” 





=> -- 


The Salt Lake Tribune, the leading Gen- 
tile organ of Utah, says: 

Throughout the city the voting was 
heavy. Generally speaking, the election 
was quiet, and neither incident nor annoy- 





ance marked the exercise of the suffrage. 

In Ogden, Lizette E. Miller was elected 
city auditor on the Democratic ticket. 
The Republican candidate was Harriet S. 
Emerson. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Louisa Lawson, editer of the Aus- 
tralian women’: paper, the Sydney Dawn, 
has invented a patent mailbag-fastener, 
which has been adopted in the New South 
Wales postal and telegraph service, and 
has given great satisfaction. Mrs. Law- 
son has received complimentary letters 
from the Department, and, what is still 
more gratifying, large orders for her in- 
vention. 


Miss Mabel Clare Craft, of Oakland, has 
been appointed Sunday editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The Oakland Trib- 
une says: 


Itis abundant vroof of the esteem in 
which Miss Craft is held by the conserva- 
tive Chronicle that she should be selected 
out of a capable and well-trained corps of 
writers and ‘‘desk men’’ for so important 
and responsible a post. That she will fill 
it with credit to herself and to the paper 
is not to be doubted. 

Miss Craft's rise in her profession has 
been steady—first as an apprentice re- 
porter on the Oakland Times and Tribune, 
later as a special writer for the Oakland 
edition of the Examiner, and then, succes- 
sively, as special writer for the Sunday 
Examiner and Sunday Chronicle, and soon 
afterwards as a reporter on the city staff 
of the latter. Miss Craft displayed un- 
usual capacity for hard work, untiring 
industry and notable keenness of percep- 
tion. It was not long before her excellent 
work on the Chronicle attracted attention 
by its sympathetic quality and its ease and 
grace of style. More and more she was 
assigned to the higher class of newspaper 
work, and latterly she has worked iather 
as a special writer than as a reporter. 
While she has been doing her full share 
of work on the Chronicle, Miss Craft has 
found time to study law and be admitted 
to the bar, to make journeys to Mexico, 
and to Hawaii, to write a successful book, 
to do some brilliant correspondence for 
the New York Sunand New York Tribune, 
and to serve regularly as the Pacific Coast 
correspondent of Leslie’s Weekly. 

It is a rather novel thing for a big news- 
paper to put a woman in a high executive 
position, but the selection of Miss Craft 
leaves no room for doubt as to the out- 
come. Her tireless energy, her brilliancy 
of mind, her thorough education and fine 
literary taste, her long and arduous ex- 
perience and her youth, all make her one 
of the best-equipped newspaper workers 
on the coast. As a special writer she has 
done much for the Sunday Chronicle; as 
its editor she cannot fail to do much 
more. 


The San Francisco Argonant cails Miss 
Craft’s appointment to edit the Sunday 
Chronicle ‘‘a high compliment, consider- 
ing the conservatism of that paper and 
the fact that itis one of the best-edited 
daily newspapers in the United States.”’ 
It adds: 

Miss Craft is well equipped for her new 
position, as, in addition to her journalistic 
training, she has both an academic degree 
from the State University and her sheep- 
skin as Bachelor of Laws. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, who for more 
than ten years has been the editor of 
Harper's Bazar, has resigned that posi- 
tion, and will hereafter conduct a promi- 
nent department in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Miss Esther W. Bates, the young daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Eleanor W. Bates, the poet 
and story-writer, is following closely in 
her mother’s footsteps. Miss Bates has 
been elected the editor-in-chief of the 
school paper of the West Roxbury (Mass.) 
High School, the Clarion, and gives evi- 
dence of much journalistic talent. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Friends’ Yearly Meeting, lately 
held in Baltimore, decided by unanimous 
vote of both the men’s and the women’s 
branches to meet hereafter in joint ses- 
sion. It has been the custom for the men 
and women to meet separately, each 
branch with its own officers. The experi- 
ment of joint sessions was tried at this 
Yearly Meeting, and met with such appro- 
bation that it will be continued. 

At the recent meeting of the Wyoming 
Congregational Association, held at Doug- 
las, the Women’s State Missionary Union 
made an acceptable contribution in the 
addresses of Mrs. Powelson and others. 
The Congregationalist says: 

Another feature was the sitting of the 
council called to examine and ordain Mrs. 
Lillie D. Stewart as an evangelist. The 
ordination prayer, and the words accom- 
panying the right hand of fellowship—the 
latter given by Rev. W. B.D. Gray, of 





Yankton, the former by Dr. White—were 
so impressive as to move the whole audi- 
ence to tears, and to call forth from many 
women present such a renewal of conse- 
cration that they went immediately from 
this service and formed a missionary soci- 
ety of much promise. 

The Congregational Union of England 
and Wales lately held its 60th annual 
meeting in Bristol. Many pleasant refer- 
ences were made to the hospitality shown 
the International Congregational Council 
in Boston, and the American and British 
flags were intertwined above the platform 
at Bristol, in sign of good-will. Mrs. Ella 
Sophia Armitage, one of the three women 
who addressed the International Council, 
spoke at Bristol on the advantages of sep- 
aration between church and State. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, British 
Secretary of War, has written to Miss 
Ward, M. D., who volunteered to go to 
South Africa as a physician, saying that, 
while he appreciates her offer, he is not 
prepared at present to allow women doc- 
tors to join the forces in the field. 

Dr. Jane R. Baker, daughter of the late 
J. Mitchell Baker, and sister of ex-Sena- 
tor Baker, of Delaware County, Penn., has 
been chosen by the Board of Poor Direc- 
tors General Superintendent and Medical 
Director of the Chester County (Penn.) In- 
sane Asylum, which is nearing comple- 
tion. Dr. Baker will take charge of the 
institution on Dec. 1, and immediately 
afterward the work of removing the 
county’s insane from the Norristown Asy- 
lum will begin. Dr. Baker is a graduate 
of the Women’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, and since leaving that institution, 
twelve years ago, has had experience in 
caring for the insane, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A., at 3 Park Street, last Tuesday, 
was addressed by Rev. W. Scott, of Cam- 
bridge, secretary of the New England 
Education League, on ‘The right of every 
child in Massachusetts to an equal educa- 
tion.’’ 

Mr. Scott said that as secretary of the 
League he had interviewed about 3,000 
persons on this subject, and they all 
agreed in theory that every child ought to 
have an equal chance for an education. 
The obstacles are, first, public indifference 
and ignorance. Most people do not know 
that in different parts of New England the 
school year varies from seven weeks to 
forty; that in Massachusetts there are 253 
different local tax rates, the school tax 
ranging in different places from one-third 
of one mill to nine mills, that is, that the 
rate of school tax is 27 times as heavy in 
one town as another, and the per capita 
tax varies from one to 22. The qualifica- 
tions of teachers and the character and 
equipment of school buildings vary equal- 
ly. The second obstacle is the emphasis 
that has been placed upon local govern- 
ment, town autonomy. The third is the 
divisive spirit among educational leaders. 

Mr. Scott held that the remedy was to 
be found in consolidation and transporta- 
tion. ‘‘New England contains more miles 
of steam and electric railroads than any 
other equal areain the world. Half the 
towns in New England are stationary or 
decadent, decreasing in population and in 
wealth, with poor schools. Let the chil- 
dren in such towns be transported back 
and forth, free, to the nearest city where 
there are first-class schools. At present 
the children even in large country towns 
have less school privileges than the chil- 
dren of the newly landed immigrants in 
large cities. 

*‘More than 90 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts lives within easy 
reach of acity. By the consolidation of 
schools, and a larger use of our unequalled 
facilities for transportation, the children 
in almost every country town might be 
given the same educational privileges as 
the children in the cities. Steam and 
electricity have already revolutionized 
modern life. One pupil in a school at 
Exeter, N. H., and a girls’ school at that, 
travels 54 miles to school every day and 
54 miles back, and [ have met a young 
man who travelled 57 miles each way 
daily.’’ 

Mrs. Livermore and others discussed 
the paper, dwelling upon the lawlessness 
of many schoolboys and the need of bet- 
ter training for them. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Scott for his interesting 
paper. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN, the novel- 
ist, arrived in New York last week. 

Miss FLORENCE KING, of Chicago, bas 
been appointed Commissioner of Deeds 
for Alaska. She is the first woman to 
hold office in that Territory. Her com- 
mission is from the governor, Jobn R. 
Brady. Miss King will be stationed in 
Sunrise City, on Cook’s Inlet, one of the 
southern bays, ten days out from Seattle, 

Mrs. KruGer, wife of *“‘Oom Paul,’’ is 
said to have worn the same gown at her 
husband's receptions for more than ten 
years, and it was not till last New Year’s 
Day that she wore a new dress made from 
silk presented to her husband by the 
Lyons Silk-Growers’ Association. 

LADY BLENNERHASSET, who recently 
received the “Golden Palm” from the 
French ministry of education, in recogni- 
tion of her services to French literature, 
isa German by birth. She was at one 
time lady-in-waiting to the Empress Fred- 
erick, and is still her intimate friend. 
Lady Blennerhasset has won honors not 
only in France, but in her own country, 
for she is a doctor of philosophy of the 
University of Munich. 

IRENA FrEopossowA, the Russian peas- 
ant poet, died recently at the age of 
seventy. Her memory was astounding; 
she knew by heart about 20,000 verses, 
and was regarded asa perfectencyclopedia 
of legendary lore. Many tales, verses, 
and proverbs that had not been previously 
recorded were preserved to posterity, 
thanks to her memory. She was already 
famous at the age of thirteen, and a few 
years ago she entertained large audiences 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

Miss WINIFRED FARADAY, B. A., is 
the first and only Englishwoman elected 
to membership in the Icelandic Society 
of Copenhagen. ‘There are but two other 
British members, Lord Dufferin, and W. 
A. Craigie (Oxford), of the new English 
Dictionary. Miss Faraday had a dis- 
tinguished academic career at Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and is a late scholar 
and Fellow of Victoria University. She 
is a lecturer on philology at the Manches- 
ter High School for Girls, 

Miss MARION A. YOUNGJOHN, an eleven- 
year-old girl of Somerville, Mass., was 80 
much interested in the project to repair 
and enlarge the Winter Hill Baptist 
Church that she obtained her mother’s 
leave to hold, in their home parlor, a sale 
of dolls’ clothing and other articles made 
mostly by her own hands. It was adver- 
tised as a sale of ‘‘Vestimenta Puparum 
and Other Curiosities,’’ It eleared $25.27, 
and little Mariop made the first cash pledge 
of $25.27 toward the $10,000 needed. The 
story of how she had earned it was told 
last Sunday at the church meeting, which 
was large and enthusiastic; the whole 
sum was pledged, and a number of mem- 
bers rose in the meeting and said that 
they had been moved by Marion’s example 
to double their intended contributions. 

Mrs. JouBERT has rather more educa- 
tion than the average Boer vrouw, and as 
a girl was remarkable for her musical 
accomplishments. She possessed one of 
the first pianos ever seen in Pretoria. Like 
her friend, Mrs. Kruger, she ‘‘revels in 
domesticity,’’ and once boasted that she 
had always cooked her husband’s Sunday 
dinner, and meant to keep on doing so 
even if she became “‘first lady of the land.’’ 
Gen. Joubert has been mentioned as a 
possible successor to the presidency. Mrs. 
Joubert has the largest quantity of house- 
hold linen possessed by any woman in the 
republic, and her favorite wedding present 
to young Boer ladies of her acquaintance 
is a bundle of sheets and a dozen or more 
each of various kinds of undergarments. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, in spite of 
her 78 years and her recent widowhvod, 
has resumed her public work, not only 
presiding at the Fortnightly Meetings of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, of which she is president, but lec- 
turing as usual for many charitable and 
philanthropic objects. In a private letter 
to a friend, she says: ‘‘Among the last 
words of Mr. Livermore was his wish that 
I would go onas [ had been living. ‘Don’t 
give up any work you are engaged in, 
only try not to overdo.’ I have great need 
of work now. It is to me more than money, 
sympathy, food, or raiment. I must live 
worthily—I cannot be overborne now, at 
close of my life, by sorrow, depression, 
and loneliness. And the very last work I 
shall relinquish is work for suffrage for 
women, as it underlies the whole matter 
of women’s advancement.” 
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THE KLUMPKE SISTERS. 


The San Francisco Call says: A Cali- 

fornia girl, Anna Elizabeth Klumpke, has 
fallen heir to the property of Rosa Bon- 
heur. A warm affection existed between 
the two for many years, and was severed 
only by the death of the famous French- 
woman. During the last few years of the 
latter’s life Miss Klumpke was her con- 
stant companion at the Chateau de By, a 
magnificent residence on a commanding 
eminence in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
for generations the chosen haunt of land- 
scape painters, About the chateau, which 
the Californian inherits, roam the dumb 
beasts that Rosa Bonheur used as models 
in her lifelike paintings. 

That Rosa Bonheur was an admirer of 
Miss Klumpke’s ability as an artist was 
borne out by the deep interest she mani- 
fested in the studies and career of the 
American girl. Shortly before her death 
she consented to sit for a portrait by her 
pupil. When finished, the painting was 
exhibited in the last Salon and received 
high commendation. It shows her in her 
studio, holding a palette. Rumor says 
the French government intends buying it. 

Miss Klumpke is one of a group of re- 
markable sisters. She is said to be thirty- 
nine years old, and is the eldest daughter. 
Augusta, two years younger, is a physician 
of high standing, and the wife of one of 
the most distinguished practitioners in 
France. A third sister, Dorothea, is emu- 
lous of the fame of Mrs. Somerville, the 
celebrated English mathematician and 
astronomer. Matilda, next in point of 
age, who is now dead, would have creatéd 
a name for herself in the musical world 
had she lived, as she was a pianist of ex- 
ceptional ability. While attending the 
Conservatory of Music in Paris, she won 
second prize in competition with a score 
of other clever students, and was also the 
favorite pupil of one of the masters. The 
youngest of this quintette of girls, Julia, 
who has just reached her twentieth birth- 
day, has won celebrity as a musician. For 
many years she wasa pupil of Ysaye, and 
was highly praised by him for her playing 
on the violin. She is also a clever per- 
former on the ‘zither. The mother of 
these girls is a sweet-faced, gray-haired 
woman, who idolizes her childrea, She 
has dedicated her fortune to their educa- 
tion, and has lived to see the fruition of 
her labor of love. She is now residing in 
Paris with her children, who are devoted 
to her. 

California is the native State of this 
famous family. John G. Klumpke, who 
now resides ou the corner of Chestnut 
and Larkin Streets, is the father of these 
girls. He was separated from his wife 
many years ago. The girls were born 
near the mission, and left San Francisco 
in 1871. Since then they have lived in 
Germany and in Paris, where they finished 
their education. 

The history of Miss Anna Klumpke’s 
success is one of indefatigable study and 
hard work, On leaving this country, she 
studied in Germany for a numberof years, 
and then, accompanied by her mother and 
sisters, journeyed to Paris. She there 
entered the famous Julien Academy, and 
received instruction from F. De Villefroy, 
Jony-Robert Fleury, Jules Le Febvie, and 
William Bougereau, That she profited 
by their teaching was apparent by the 
rapid strides she made in her chosen pro- 
fession. One of her drawings was ex- 
hibited in 1882, and won her a silver medal 
and praise from the critics. During the 
next four years she bent all her energies 
to her work, and success followed success 
in quick order. In 1885 she received 
honorable mention at the Paris Salon, a 
silver medal at Versailles, grand silver 
medal and prize at the Julien Academy, 
and a bronze medal at the Universal Ex- 
position, Paris, which is equal to third 
medal at the Paris Salon. 

In 1889 Miss Klumpke visited her native 
country and exhibited a splendid picture 
at the Academy of Arts in Philadelphia, 
entitled ‘‘In the Washhouse.”’ This pic- 
ture, which took the gold medal, shows a 
group of industrious workers in quaint 
costume, with earnest faces, intent on 
their labor. Another picture called 
‘Scheberezade,”’ was hung at the Salon 
last year, and won the highest praise from 
The figure in the picture 
is striking. It shows a dreamy eyed 
Arabian girlin picturesquecostume. The 
face in this picture, as in all those shown 
by the artist, is its central light. Another 
striking canvas is ‘The Knitting Girl,” 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1887. 
Another picture, which has peculiar in- 
terest aside from its artistic excellence, is 
entitled ‘‘At the Spinning Wheel.’’ It is 
a fine likeness of the woman who, as a 
girl, posed for Millet’s ‘‘Angelus.”’ 

On her return to Paris, Miss Klumpke 
exhibited one of her canvases at the Uni- 
versal Exposition, and was honored with 
the bronze medal, much coveted by ar- 
tists. Among her special and other ex- 


connoisseurs. 


hibitions were the Annual Exhibition at 
Rouen, Versailles Museum, St. Botolph 
Club and Art Museum, Boston, World’s 


Fair, Chicago, Nashville Exposition and | politics. No more serious menace could 


the Mark Hopkins University of Art in 
July, 1897. 

A great deal was said in the papers 
when Miss Augusta Klumpke was ap- 
pointed an interne in one of the Paris 
hospitals. At that time there were 108 
women studying medicine in Paris; more 
than half were Russian, while not halfa 
dozen were Americans. Despite this fact, 
Miss Klumpke was the successful compe- 
titor. She was established in a hospital 
of ninety patients, making two visits a 
day and at stated intervals taking her 
night watch, at which time she was en- 
tirely responsible fur the management of 
the place. Her advent was not hailed 
with acclamation by the male internes, 
because of the prejudice that then existed 
against women entering the profession, 
but she materially decreased this feeling 
by her activity and ability. She received 
her education in Switzerland, and com- 
pleted it in Paris. She was the first 
woman to be received as an internein a 
French hospital, and won a gold medal in 
competition with 300 students by an able 
treatise on nervous diseases. She married 
Dr. Dejerine, a member of the faculty of 
medicine in one of the leading institutions 


in Paris. Both are now practising their 
profession, and have a long list of 
patieuts, 


Dorothea Klumpke won her way into 
the Paris astronomical observatory over 
the heads of fifty Frenchmen who were 
competing, and she now has charge of 
the department which computes the 
measurements of the stars in the Paris 
belt. She works eagerly from nine o’clock 
in the morning till five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and frequently at night she 
stays up in the round tower with her 
telescope turned upon the stars. Miss 








Klumpke went to Europe twenty years 
ago, and has studied in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Paris. She was recently deco- 
rated by the French government. She is 
eager to return to her own country and 
carry on her scientific work. 

Miss Julia Klumpke visited this city 
about four years ago, and was offered the 
position of instructor in the State Blind 
Asylum and some other institutions. She 
has a bright future in her chosen sphere, 
as she has marked ability. A brother of 
these brilliant women resides in this city. 
He is John W. Klumpke, and is an elec- 
trician. 


—_——-— 


WOMEN’S AND MEN’S CHARITY. 

During the past eight years 150 English 
women have disposed by will of something 
over fifty-two millions of dollars in per- 
sonal property. Of this, more than 
twenty-five per cent. has been left to re- 
ligious or charitable undertakings. 

In the same period 310 English men 
have willed away more than three hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of dollars, 
of which eleven and a quarter per cent. 
only was left to religion orcharity. These 
statistics we owe to the London Spectator. 

They impress this question: 

If woman disposes of money so well 
when she gets it, why not give her a 
chance to get more of it? Why not view 
with a friendly eye her efforts to capture 
‘rights’? that shall put her on a stronger 
competing plane? 

If women go on improving in the future 
as they have in the recent past, we shall 
seriously consider making this a straight- 
out woman’s rights newspaper. 

It is not alone woman's way of leaving 
money in her will that makes us feel like 
growing long Lair and a ‘‘woman’s rights” 
expression. 

It is also the use she makes of money 


while she acts as trustee here below. } 


Look at the Baroness Hirsch, at our Miss 
Helen Gould, at the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, and endless other noble examples. 

Three cheers for woman and her grow- 
ing superiority! Let’s iet her vote.— New 
York Journal. 





RABBI FLEISCHER TO JEWISH WOMEN. 





In Temple Adath Israel, last Saturday | 


morning, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, of Bos- 
ton, addressed his congregation upon 
“Our Women and Our Pablic Schools.” 
He said, in part: 

I care not what may be your theories 
regarding women and the suffrage; in 
the matter of our public schools it is, in 
the words of former President Cleveland, 
“not a theory, but a condition that con- 
fronts us.’’ Therefore it is the bounden 
duty of every one, whether man or wo- 
man, to take advantage of such possibili- 
ties as offer to currect the crying evils of 
our public schoul system, and more par 
ticularly of their government. I need not 
here gu into details. It is a well-known 
fact that Boston has sacrificed her tormer 
proud preéminence in primary education. 
We are resting content with past laurels, 
while they are fading on our brows. Now 
it is time that, nut only for the sake of the 
fair fame of Boston, but for that of our 
children, we restore the former conditions, 
or win fresh laurels. Our schools and 
their government must, first of all, be 
rescued from the dominauce of machine 








tbreaten them, and no greater danger 
could impend over America and demo- 
cratic institutions, than to have our pub- 
lic schools and their government be made 
the prey of partisanship and sectarianism. 

From this not theoretical, but actually 
threatened evil, it behooves our women 
(whose particular interest the school as 
the extension of the home must be) to res- 
cue us. Therefore, 1 urge upon all of you to 
assume the privilege and the duty of 
voters in this matter, and to cast your bal- 
lots on election day, without prejudice 


and without fear, for such noble, incor-’ 


ruptible, large-minded men and women 
as will assure the safeguarding of our 
schools and the preservation, through 
them, of our beloved democracy. 
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MRS. STANTON’S 84TH BIRTHDAY. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton celebrated 
her 84th birthday on Nov. 12th, with a 
family dinner, enlivened by many con- 
gratulations and presents coming in the 
midst of the feast. All day long, books, 
exquisite flowers, candy in beautiful 
boxes tied with satin ribbon of different 
colors, bottles of wine of the pure juice 
of the grape, preserved fruits and jellies, 
bric-i-brac, pens, paper, postal cards, 
etc., were coming, until the centre- 
table and every point of vantage in the 
parlor were filled. 

Mrs. Stanton wore a rich black satin, 
without a train, and with a pocket (a 
protest against the prevailing fashions), 
elegant old lace about her throat, a silk 
shawl, an exquisite shade of blue, care- 


lessly tied in front, with a beautiful 
bunch of violets in her hair, 
Telegrams, letters, toasts, many of 


them in rhyme, but too long for your 
columns, were read. I give a few of the 
shortest for the amusement of your 
readers. 

First on the list, which she most highly 
prizes, is a greeting from a large number 
of her coadjutors, in convention assem- 
bled at Rochester: 


My Dear Mrs. Stanton: It is my pleas- 
ant duty to inform you that before the 
close of the convention of the New York 
State Federation, this afternoon, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously car- 
ried: 


Whereas, On the 12th day of November, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton will complete her 
S4th year, be it 

Resolved, That the State Federation ex- 
tends to her sincere congratulations; and 
that as a reformer and a noble woman, she 
will ever occupy a prominent position in the 
esteem and veneration of her contempo- 
raries. 


Very faithfully yours, 
ANNE RuHODEs, Cor. Sec. 


Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1896. 


Loving greetings, grateful memories, 
Lifelong friend and co-worker, 
Susan B. ANTHONY. 


Only 84! Lead on, into the next century. 
Congratulations from us all. May your 
shadow be no Jess for the next dozen years! 

ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL. 


While many their weary vigils keep, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
By this rare sign, if no other, 
We know the dear Lord loves our mother. 


Il. 
Through all the ills of this mortal life, 
Confusion, clamor, and endless strife, 
She finds rest and peace, it seems, 
Always in the “land of dreams.”’ 
MARGARET STANTON LAWRENCE. 


Four-score and four; yet in thine eye, 
The suushine of an earlier day— 
And in thy heart the cheerful hope, 
Which speeds too oft with childhood’s ray. 


Dear friend, thy westering sun is bright 
As that which on the Hudson glows, 
When, calmly, at the day’s decline, 
We watch the glory of its close. 


Thy mother-heart no night shall know, 
Love’s glowing morn is in thy soul; 
And thou shalt plead for human rights, 

While on the mighty ages roll, 


Thine influence widening more and more, 
In years beyond four-seore and four. 
Rev. PHese A. HANAFORD. 


TWO ELIZABETHS, 


A great and good Elizabeth 
Was Hungary's royal saint, 

For whom rare miracles were wrought, 
‘That pious poets paint. 

She fought with nature and her heart, 
For many weary years, 

Resiguing ease and joy and love, 
For penances and tears. 


Once from excessive prayers and fasts, 
Sorrow, and scourging sore, 

She was about to faint and sink 
Upon her chapel’s floor. 

When lo! the water that she craved, 
Was, by some power divine, 

Changed on her trembling, pallid lips, 
To good old Tokay wine. 


She prayed and wept herself to death, 
Lhis hapless saint, Elizabeth! 


Another great Elizabeth, 
I sing, in greater times, 
Who werits better tributes, far, 
Than these, my halting rhymes. 
Her life a voble poem is 
In cantos eighty four— 
A record of long warfare waged, 
And victories galore— 
Not hers her own pure tlesh to scourge, 
Bat folly. vice, and wrong; 
At peace with Nature, loving love, 
Hlome comfort, mirth, and song, 
She faints not, though the way seems drear 
And hard, aud far the goal. 
’Tis we who sink, and need the cheer, 
‘The good wine of her soul, 
Her earnest, r yal soul. 
Still loving life, not fearing death, 
God save our Queen Elizabeth! 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 


. s. 





The Woman’s Journal for 1900 
THE WOMAN'S NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 


Founded by LUCY STONE, it has Led for Thirty Years in Every 
Movement for Woman’s Advancement. 











While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the Woman's JoURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter. 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman's JOURNAL for 1900 will be correspond. 
ence from the 

FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES, 


_ Describing the part taken by WomeN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam. 
paign. 

In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WomAN’sS JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civie and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 
Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘*The Indian Woman and her Problems,” 
Prof. John Graham Brooks, who wili write on ‘The Ethics of Shopping.” 
Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on “Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons.” 
Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa. 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
a — Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila. 
elphia. 
PRobert A. Woods, Andover House, Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, 
Dr. Grace Wolcott, of Boston. 
The question 


What Can Women Do Toward Good City Government? 


Will be answered by Hon. Heney V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel! M, 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon, 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St.jPaul, Minn. 

The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomANn’s JouRNAL, by 

Susan B. Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. 8, A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D, Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs, L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W, C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman's Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman's Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

We hope also fur an article from Mrs, Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘Memories of the Civil War,” by Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Women,” by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

‘*The New England Woman’s Club,” by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

‘‘When Women First Went to Oberlin College,”’ by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, 

Other notable articles promised are 

‘**Women Nurses in the Army,”’ by U. S. Surgeou Anita McGee. 

‘*Factory [nspection,’”’ by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

‘Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary STinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T, Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities. 

“Birchbay, a Woman's Camp for Boys,”’ by Mrs, Isabel C. Barrows, 

“Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R, Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

“The Women of Hawaii,”’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu, 

‘What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. . 

“The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs, Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’'s JOURNAL, 

Special attention will be given in the WomAN’s JoURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages. 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 

The progress of the SurFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and 
news and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers 
of the State suffrage societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Single copies . . ° . ° . ° p ‘ ‘ ° ° $ .05 
Six months ‘ . . ; . : : . . ° e 1,25 
One year . . . ; : : , ‘ . ‘ ° ° ° 2.50 
First year On trial to new subscribers . ‘ : ‘ . ° ‘ 1,50 


CLUB RATES. 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 

Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free on application, 

To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 

Special Premium 

For twenty-five new subscribets at reduced club rate of $1.50 in advance, we will 
pay canvasser a special premium of Twenty Dollars. 

Agents wanted. Liberal commissions paid. 

Ten stories for ten cents. Ten back numbers of the Woman's JouRNAL, 
each containing a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two- 
cent stamps. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WoMAN’S 
JourRNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to the Office of the 
Woman's JourNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 











MRS. JENNESS MILLER ON DEVELOPMENT. 


Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller said a num- 
ber of sensible things in her address the 
other day at Brookline, Mass. 

In the development of the body, she 
said, the first matter to be considered is 
food. It is most important that there 
should be scientific feeding of the family 
in the home. The day is coming when 
the individual kitchen will cease to exist, 
and in its place there will be one central 
kitchen in every neighborhood, presided 
over by a scientific chef, who will know 
how to provide the most wholesome foud. 
The physician of the future, too, will be 
a man who does not cure people, but who 
keeps them from becoming ill. 

After food, correct dressing is the next 
essential point in consistent development. 
A woman must wear clothes which will 
make it possible for her to stand, breathe, 
and walk properly, and which will leave 
her in control of every muscle in her 
body. Such clothes are not only health- 
ful, but artistic, when well made. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Miller spoke of 


right living and right thinking in their 
relation to physical development. A sel- 
fish and uncharitable mind was very like- 
ly to have as a partner a diseased or ill- 
developed body. The fact could not be 
too strongly emphasized that the mind 
and the body are interdependent. 





=_--o 


KECEPTION TO MRS. LOWE. 


The daughters of Mrs. Martha Perry 
Lowe, of Somerville, Mass., will give 
an informal reception in honor of her 
seventieth birthday, at her home, 117 Sum- 
mer Street, Spring Hil!, on Tuesday, Nov. 
21, from 4 until 9 P. M., to which they 
cordially invite all her friends and ac- 
quaintances. Park Street Subway e!ec- 
trics pass the door. 

i I — 
TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Ten back numbers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 
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form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; it is put up in” 
paste, cake or liquid 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


DIFFERENCES. By Harvey White. Bos- 
ton. Small, Maynard & Co. 1899. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is an interesting story describing 
life in a “Settlement House”’ in Chicago, 
A young lady of wealth and social posi- 
tion in Southern Illinois leaves her 
family and friends and tiancé, to devote 
herself to altruistic work in the slums of 
the great city. She becomes absorbed in 
it, and sympathizes deeply with the 
wretchedness and want of her proteges. 
Her family strongly disapprove. Her 
lover becomes dissatisfied and leaves her. 
She fiuds.her ideal hero in a destitute 
English machinist—a widower with two 
motherless children. The story is de- 
cidedly socialistic in its tone. It is well 


written, with much quiet satire and per- | 


ception of the difficulties that attend 
efforts to harmonize and combine people 
of different habits and training, who 
naturally separate and segregate. It isa 
book worthy of the attention of all who 
seek to bridge the chasm between wealth 
and poverty. H. B. B. 


1s TEN AND OTHER 
By Edward Everett 
Brown & Co. 


Ten Times ONE 
Stories. Vol. 3. 
Hale. Boston: Little, 
1899. Price, $1.50. 


This is a fine compilation of five breezy 
stories first published between the years 
1870 and 1883, when the writer wasat his 
best. They were widely read and at- 
tracted much attention, but have long 
been out of print. Their reappearance 
may create a revival of their former popu- 
larity. **Ten Times One is Ten,” “Neither 
Scrip nor Money,’ “Stand and Wait,” 
‘‘Hepsibah’s Turkeys,” and ‘A New Cru- 
sade,’’ would make a charming Christmas 
present. H. B. B. 


Tue DutcnH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN 
AMERICA. In two volumes, by John 
Fiske. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1899. Price, $4. 


This book ought to be in every in- 
telligent household, for it is a work of 
permanent value and perennial interest, 
and a standard contribution to American 
literature. It forms a sequence to other 
volumes on American history by this 
brilliant and scholarly author. First 
comes “Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,”’ 
then ‘*The Beginnings of New England,” 
The present volumes bring down the his- 
tory of New England to the overthrow of 
James II. and the Stuart dynasty, while 
they carry that of the middle and southern 
colonies into the reigns of the first two 
Georges, Itis Mr, Fiske’s intention in his 
next book to deal with the rise and fall of 
New France and the development of the 
English colonies during their prolonged 
struggle with that dangerous neighbor. 
The presentimportant volumes begin with 
astriking chapter on the medizval Nether- 
lands, showing the kinship of the English 
and Dutch peoples. ‘The comparative 
weakness of the feudal system, all-power- 
ful during the Middle Ages in Germany, 
on the one side, and in France on the 
other, permitted in the intermediate 
Netherlands the growth of individual 
freedom and enterprise unexampled be- 
fore in the world’s history. In agricul- 
ture, manufactures, horticulture, the fine 
arts, and scholarship, the Netherlands 
took the lead, and when the power of 
Spain and of Burgundy crushed out the 
reformation in the southern provinces, 


many thousands of Dutch and Flemish | 


Puritans emigrated to England, carrying 
with them the Bible and the public school, 
and giving birth to English Puritanism. 
This, in its turn, caused later the settle- 
ment of New England, largely made by 
descendants of Dutch and Huguenot ref- 
ugees. 

In the second chapter Mr. Fiske points 
out the important English elements which 
have entered into the composite national- 
ity of the American people, and have been 
strangely overlooked or minimized. 
sketches the wonderful growth 


Dutch Protestant provinces after they | 


threw off the Spanish yoke, their capture 
of the East Indies, their introduction of 
tea and coffee into Europe, their coloniza- 
tion of Guiana and South Africa, their 
Arctic and Antarctic explorations. Then 
follow the great discoveries of Henry 


- Hudson, an Englishman by birth and de. 


scent, but in the employ of the Dutch 
East India Company. He it was who 
brought the Dutch to Manhattan Island, 
gave his own name to its great river, and 
founded New Amsterdam. Next follows 
a lively and entertaining narrative of the 
history of that colony until it passed into 
English hands. Then ensued the rule of 
the English autocrats until the downfall 
of the Stuarts. 


The Quaker Commonwealth was organ- | 


ized on principles absolutely antagonistic 
to those of New England. Pennsylvania 
separated church and State, welcomed 
Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protest- 
ants alike. Not content with their mother 
country, the Quakers invaded New Eng- 
land; resisted persecution, secured popu- 
lar support, and broke down forever | 


/ 


He | 
of the | 





proscription of heretics in Massachusetts. 
The colony founded by William Penn, un- 
like all the others, kept faith with the In- 
dians, and maintained with them perma- 
‘nent friendship and good-will. Under a 
liberal’free trade policy it grew rapidly in 
population and wealth, until it ranked 
next after Virginia and Massachusetts. 
The population, largely Palatinate German 
and Scotch Irish, soon left the Quaker 
element in the minority. But under its 
enlightened principles Pennsylvania be- 
came the chief centre of diffusion of the 
pioneers of the democratic West, as New 
Eogland was that of western New York, 
Michigan, Northern Obio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Mr. Fiske says, in conclusion: 
‘In taking our leave of the Dutch and 
Quaker colonies in America, we must not 
forget that the close association between 
them was due to no mere accident of con- 
tiguity. William Penn was Dutch on his 
mother’s side, and one sees in all his po- 
litical ideas the broad and liberal temper 
that characterized the Netherlands before 
and beyond any other country in Europe. 
The two great middle colonies present 
a most interesting subject of compar- 
ative study, because both have been 
profoundly influenced by Holland; but 
in the one case the Dutch ideas have 
been worked through the crucible of 
an individual genius, while, in the 
other case, they have flowered with ran- 
dom luxuriance. In the cosmopolitanism 
which showed itself so early in New Am- 
sterdam, and has ever since been fully 
maintained, there was added to American 
national life the variety, the flexibility, 
| the generous breadth of view, the spirit 
| of compromise and conciliation needful to 
save the nation from rigid provincialism. 
Among the circumstances which prepared 
the way for a rich and varied American 
nation, the preliminary settlement of the 
geographical centre by Dutchmen was 
certainly one of the most fortunate.” 
H. B. B. 


DorotHy AND HER FRriENpDs. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. Price, 
$1.25. 


This charming story has in it all those 
qualities which have given the author a 
national reputation. We sympathize with 
poor little Dorothy, deserted at the rail- 
road station by absent-minded cousin 
Bemis. We watch with curious anticipa- 
tion for the return of Jenny, the little 
waif who nevercame back. Then we re- 
joice when Dorothy and her friends meet 
Jenny again and all is explained and for- 
given, and she becomes a part of the little 
circle of children, and their leader. We 
| live with them all in their sports, and are 
| glad with them when, at last, little Jenny 
| is rescued from drowning and adopted by 
| kind friends, who bring her up as their 

own child. The characters are alive, the 
| story is natural, the interest never flags. 
H. B. B. 














GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Several English doctors are assisting 
the Boers, and a hundred and forty women 
have offered their services as nurses in 
the Transvaal, 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt has sent to 
the police pension fund a check for $5,000, 
in recognition of the services of the police 
at her husband’s funeral. 





The Empress of China has issued a 
decree that Confucianism shall be the 
State religion, and must be studied in all 
schools and colleges. 





| Not long ago Mr, Edisonsaid: ‘Chem- 
istry undoubtedly proves the existence of 
| a Supreme Intelligence. Noone can study 
| that science, and see the wonderful ways 
| in which the elements combine with the 
nicety of the most delicate machine ever 
devised, and not come to the inevitable 
conclusion that there is a big engineer 
| who is running this universe.”’ 


Mrs. Ballington Booth has been 
making a lecture tour through Illinois 
and Wisconsin, visiting prisons along the 
way, and organizing Bands of Hope among 
the prisoners. In an address given in 
New York City since her return, she is 
reported as saying: ‘‘Many men try to 
reform after their first imprisonment, but 
the chance is denied them. ‘It is not be- 
cause people wish to injure the prisoner, 
but because they do not know. We have 
sent our millions and missionaries to 
other lands, and we know more about 
| China than about the needs of those who 
| have gone wrong at home.’’ At present 

there are three homes for discharged 
| prisoners, in New York City, Chicago, 
| and San Francisco. Mrs. Booth and her 
| husband, the Commander, have assisted 
over seven thousand men, and they claim 


that 70 per cent. of these have proved 
worthy of the aid they received. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you .have a 
rumbling sound or impeifect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“THANK YOU” SONG. 


BY JEAN MCARTHUR. 








To the great brown house where the flowers 
live 
Came the Wind with his blow, blow, blow! 
And whispered: ‘ ‘Dandy,’ and milkweed 
white, 
Your pretty seeds are ready quite 
For their big bed down below.’’ 
“Thank you, Wind, for your blow, blow, 
blow!” 


To the great brown house where the flowers 
live 
Came the Frost, with his footsteps light, 
And whispered: ‘Seedlets, to sleep now go, 
And be covered warm with the soft, white 
snow 
Through the long, long winter night.” 
“Thank you, Frost, for your blanket 
white!” 


To the great brown house where the flowers 
live 
Came the Sunbeanns so still and bright, 
And whispered: ‘‘Flowerets, the south wind 
blows, 
So gently and softly your buds unclose.”’ 
And they said: ‘We love the light; 
Thank you, Sun, for your sunbeams bright!” 
— Kindergarten Review. 





WHAT A BIRD DID. 





A new chimney was being built on 
grandpa’s house, and the boys were in 
high glee. They were always delighted 
when something was going on, and this 
would be ‘“‘something like,’’ Wayne said. 

‘*Mike’s coming to mix the mortar, you 
know, and carry it up the ladder to the 
mason. He'll tell us stories noonings— 
Mike’s such fun!” 

“Yes,’’ echoed Casper, “I guess he is! 
You spell Mike’s kind of fun with a big F 
and a big U and a big N! I say, Wayne, 
let’s go get his hod and play we're hod- 
carriers, with mud for mortar, you know 
—come on!” 

‘Come on!’ shouted Wayne; ‘‘it’s lean- 
ing up against the barn. Mike left it there 
last Friday, when he brought his things 
over.” 

On the way to the barn they saw grand- 
pa harnessing Molly to the big blue cart. 
That meant a beautiful jolty ride down to 
the orchard, and the boys forgot all about 
playing hod-carrier. They climbed in, 
and jolted away. 

‘*Mike’s coming to-morrow, you know, 
grandpa, and the mason,’’ said Casper, 
his voice quiver-quavering over the jolts. 
“Oh, goody!” cried Wayne. But dear old 
grandpa shook his white head. 

‘Not to-morrow, boys. You'll have to 
wait a bit longer. I sent word to Mr. 
Keet and Mike last night that they needn’t 
come for a few weeks longer; I’d decided 
to put the chimney off.”’ 

Both clear little voices were shrill with 
disappointment. Both little brown faces 
fell. Grandpa did not speak again at 
once—he was guiding Old Molly carefully 
out at the side of the cart road. The boys 
saw a little crippled butterfly fluttering 
along in the wheel track—that was why 
grandpa turned out. Grandpa’s big heart 
had room enough in it for every little live 
thing. Back in the track again, further 
on, grandpa spoke, 

“I'll show you why we must wait for 
the new chimney, when we get home, 
boys,” he said, cheerily. ‘Yon’ll agree 
with me, I know. It’s a case of neces- 
sity.”’ 

“But I don’t see what made you decide 
to, grandpa,” Wayne said, soberly. 
Grandpa’s eyes twinkled under their 
shaggy brows. 

‘A little bird told me to,”’ he said, and 
that was all they found out till they got 
home. Then the same little bird told 
them. Grandpa took them up into the 
attic, with a great air of mystery. The 
old chimney had been partly taken away 
— half way down to the attic floor. 
Grandpa tiptoed up to it, and lifted them, 
one at a time, to peer into it. 

“Sh!” he whispered, softly; 
sharp!” 

And there, on a little nest of mud, lined 
with thistledown and straws, that rested 


“look 





lightly on the projecting bricks, sat the 
little bird! She blinked her bright eyes 
at the kind faces peering down, as if to 
say: 

“Oh, dear, no; I'm not afraid of you! 
Isn't this a beautiful nest? So exclusive 
and safe! There are four little speckly, 
freckly eggs under me. When I've hatched 
them, and brought up my babies in the 
way well educated little chimney-swallows 
should go, then you can build your chim- 
ney, you know.”’ 

So that was why grandpa’s new chim- 
ney had to wait.— The Outlook. 





HUMOROUS. 


“You can't keep a secret, Tom.”’ 
“Yes, 1 can, but I always happen to tell 
things to other fellows who can’t.”’ 


Election Inspector (severely )—Sir, have 
you ever read the Constitution of the 
United States ? 

Naturalized Citizen—No. Have you? 

Election Inspector—N-o.—New York 
Weekly. 


Mr. Pitt—I hear that you have decided 
to buy a horseless carriage, Penn. 

Mr. Penn—It’s all a mistake, Pitt. I 
shall wait to get one of the new flying 
machines.— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


First Clerk —What a tiresome customer 
that woman is! 

Second Clerk —Yes; she always knows 
what she wants, and she won't take any- 
thing else.—Chicago Record. 


The Critic—That does not look the least 
like nature. 

The Artist—True enough, no doubt; but 
don’t you think Nature will reach it some 
day if she keeps on improving?—Jndian- 
apolis Journal. 


Approaching Sanctification. He—Do 
you know, darling, that I think it makes 
me a better man every time I kiss you? 

She—Well, at the pace you are going 
now there will soon be no more room for 
improvement.—Chicugo Daily News. 


“Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Newcomb, 
greatly troubled, ‘some one has broken 
my new Dresden vase. I wonder if Dorothy 
did it.” 

Dorothy (confidentially to her doll)— 
Isn't it fortunate now, dolly, that mamma 
has always insisted upon little girls being 
seen, not heard?—Judge. 


A soldier's monument, with the Goddess 
of Liberty on the top. 

Two small boys gazing up at it with 
admiration. 

Johnnie (very solemnly)—Is that God 
up there? 

Willie (full of patriotism)—No—that’s 
Dewey’s mother.— Life. 


A pretty little girl in Hillsdale, Mich., 
petitioned the Lord for fair weather, and 
next morning the sun shone bright and 
clear. She told of her prayer to her 
grandmother, who said: ‘Well, now, why 
can’t you pray to-night that it may be 
warmer to-morrow, 80 grandma’s rheuma- 
tism will be better?” ‘Ali right, I will,” 
was the response; and that night as she 
knelt she incorporated this request in her 
little prayer: ‘‘O God, make it hot for 
grandma!” 











“EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST TEACHER.” 


We must be willing to learn from the 
experience of other people. Every testi- 
monial in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the voice of experience to you, and it is 
your duty, if your blood is impure and 
your health failing, to take this medicine. 
You have every reason to expect that it 
will do for you what it has done for 
others. It is the best medicine money 
can buy. 


Hoon’s PILus are non-irritating, mild, 
effective. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and grew, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


HOME THOUGHTS. 


The weekly letters under the above 
heading appearing in the Saturday editions 
of the New York Evening Post have at 
tracted the attention of thoughtful women 
all over the country on account of the valu- 
able information and useful suggestions 
concerning the home and children that 
they contain. They are entertaining and 
helpful. 

The Saturday edition of The Evening 
Post will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year upon receipt of 
$1.50. Sample copies sent upon request. 


THE EVENING POST, 


Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26,1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and qe begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character. building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 


Webster Street, West Newton. 
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HOOS8SAOG 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD fossa 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.60, 2.00 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.38 

2.45, 





8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12. 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10,'6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Loca] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO- LET OR FOR SALE. 














Two Excellent Houses. 


1. POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 





to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 


to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony RK. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwel! Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


2. No. 12 BLACKWELL STREET, 
S. E. corner Blackwell and Bowman Streets, 
9 rooms, 5 large rooms on first floor, all mod- 
ern improvements, good neighborhood; 100 
yards west of Neponset Avenue electrics, 6 
minutes’ walk from either Pope’s Hill or Ne- 
ponset R. R. Station; fare by steam to South 
Station, foot of Summer Street, 6 cents by 
book of 50 rides: time, 15 minutes. Keys 
with Mrs. George Lorman, No. 10 Blackwell 
Street, next door. Rent $22 per month. 
Price $3800, terms easy. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE SCHOOLS. 


Registration for school committee will 
close in Boston and other cities of Massa- 
chusetts four days hence. Women who 
apply on or before Nov. 22 to the regis- 
trars can have their names enrolled with- 
out cost. They can then vote on Tuesday, 
Dec. 13, for the best possible school com- 
mittee, 

It seems impossible that any Boston 
woman can read the facts stated in the 
appeal to women recently made by the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, without applying at once for regis- 
tration. Forty-seven schoolhouses ‘‘dan- 
gerous” and “offensive,’’ so declared by 
the City Board of Health, imperfect venti- 
lation, defective drainage, insufficient 
light, and vile sanitary conditions,—these 
constitute an indictment which ought to 
show every woman that mothers and 
housekeepers are needed as voters for, 
school committee to compel a reform in 
the iaterest of cleanliness and decency. 

This year a consideration even more 
important confronts Boston 
There is a conspiracy among active politi- 
cians of both parties to elect members 
who will oust Superintendent Seaver for 
lis strict adherence to the merit system 
in his nominations for teachers. Some 
200 graduates of the Normal School, who 
have failed to receive creditable markings, 
find themselves unable to secure places as 
teachers, because brighter and better fitted 
graduates are preferred, Their friends on 
the schoul board are determined to intro- 
in order to 


women, 


duce the ‘‘spoils’’ system 
make places for their incompetent clients. 
Let every woman register during the 
next four days, and urge her friends and 
neighbors to do likewise. H. B. B. 


-_-- 


“A MUNICIPAL BEATITUDE.” 





The little city of Beattie, Kan., which’ 
last spring elected a municipal govern- 
ment of women, is said to be enjoying un- 
usual prosperity in consequence. Streets 
are kept clean, sidewalks repaired, laws 
enforced, and municipal affairs adminis- 
tered with an economy unknown before. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Totten is the mayor, Mar- 
garet A, Sheldon, Lulu Smith, Elvira Wat- 
kins, Lettie Kirlin, and Mary E. Schleigh 
are councilwomen, and Kate O'Neil is 
city clerk. The nomination of a board of 
women was at first regarded by the irrev- 
erent as a joke, and was nicknamed ‘'The 
Mamma ‘Ticket’? and ‘The Broom Bri- 
gade,”’ but the new officers have done so 
well that a prominent citizen of Beattie is 
now reported as saying: ‘‘Women can 
beat men in domestic economy, and our 
experience looks as if they could beat 
them in political economy, too,” 

The ticket was a strong one. Margaret 
Sheldon is the richest woman in Beattie; 
Lulu Smith is a college graduate, and has 
been ateacher; Lettie Kirlin is the wife of 
a travelling man; Mary E. Schleigh is the 
mother of a family, and is training her 
children to be good citizens; Elvira Wat- 
kins belongs to one of the wealthy fami- 
lies in the business connection of Beattie, 
and Mayor Totten is a matron descended 
from a long line of New York politicians. 

Councilwoman Sheldon mentions an en- 
tirely new and original way in which poli- 
tics may benefit women. 
‘s saying: “Politics is the best cure for 
rieumatism.’”’ Mrs. Sheldon was a rich 

voman with nothing to do; an inactive 
life made her an invalid; active work in 
ihe service of the city bas cured her. 

Kansas women in geaeral have shown 
no desire for office. It is a curious fact 
that where tickets composed exclusively 
of women have been’put up, they have al- 
most always been nominated by the men. 
Marshal Suvarof, chief commander of the 
armies of Catherine of Russia, was a won- 
derful general and strategist, unequalled 
in the field; butjhe could not control his 
own appetite. After several times bring- 
ing himself to the verge of death by his 
excesses at the table, he stationed a senti- 
nel over him at meals. When the soldier 
saw his commander stuffing himself be- 
yond the point of safety, he would respect- 
fully tell him that he must stop. The 


Marshal always bristled up and demanded, 
sternly: “By whose orders?”’ 


The soldier 


She is reported | 


answered: ‘'By the orders of Marshal Su- 
varof.’? Then the Marshal would smooth 
lis terrible brows, and say, *‘Marshal Su- 
varof must be obeyed,’’ and push away 
his plate. American men have shown that 
they can do almost anything in war or in 
business, but they have failed thus far to 
check the appetite for public plunder 
which prevails among the lawless class in 
our large cities. In at least a dozen Kan- 
sas cities, at one time or another, the men 
have gut disgusted with municipal waste- 
fulness and corruption, and have placed 
women as sentinels over the public treas- 
ury, generally with good resulis. These 
women are the choice uf the citizens, and 
are obeyed as implicitly as officers of the 
male sex. ‘They are elected tur the pur- 
pose of having a municipal housecleaning, 
and that result seldom fails tu follow. 
A. 8. B. 
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JOHN J. INGALLS ON WOMEN. 

Ex Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, 
who distinguished himself a few years 
ago by declaring that the possibility of 
keeping the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Kule in politics was ‘tan irides- 
cent dream,’’ has now given the world his 
opinion of women. He says: 

It is, perhaps, not unmannerly to say 
that, compared with man at his highest 
and best, all women are inferior and de- 
fective. 

Man at his highestand best never makes 
that sort of assertion. Woman is different 
from man, but itis only menof the less 
intelligent type who believe that dif- 
ference necessarily implies inferiority. 
A man who happens to be of the arrogant 
stripe naturally regards himself as the 
standard, and every one who differs from 
him as defective—as Queen Elizabeth is 
reported to have said, when told that 
Mary Queen of Scots was a little taller 
than she, ‘‘Then she is too tall, for I am 
just the right height.” A mare is different 
from a horse, but she may be just as per- 
fect a creature, 

Mr. Ingalls continues: ‘Physically, 

mentally and morally, they (women) are 
infirm.’’ Here again is the delusion that 
difference implies inferiority. Women 
lack some physical capacities that men 
possess, but they possess others that men 
lack. A woman canpot lift a 500-pound 
weight, but neither can a man bear a 
child. As for women’s being ‘mentally 
infirm,’ ask the young men in coéduca- 
tional colleges whether the girls do not 
take their full share of the prizes! 
But perhaps the most extraordinary 
assertion is that women are ‘morally in- 
firm.’”? Mr. Ingalls should glance over 
the prison statistics. According to the 
census of 1890, the percentage of women 
in the different State prisons was as fol- 
lows, omitting fractions: In the District 
of Columbia women constitute 17 per cent, 
of the prisoners; in Massachusetts and 
Rbode Island, 14 per cent.; in New York, 
13; Louisiana, 12; Virginia, 11; New Jer- 
sey, 10; Maryland and Pennsylvania, 9; 
Connecticut, 8; Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and South Carolina, 7; Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, and 
‘Tennessee, 6; Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia, 5; Arkansas, 
and Delaware, 4; California, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Texas, and Vermont, 3; 
Colorado, lowa, Montana, Nebraska, and 
Utah, 2; Arizona, Kansas, Nevada, and 
South Dakota, 1; Washington, eight-tenths 
of one per cent.; Oregon and Wisconsin, 
four-tenths of one per cent.; Wyoming, 
and Idaho, none. ‘The small per cent. of 
crime among women is attributed by some 
anti-suffragists to their being debarred 
from a vote and shielded from political 
temptations; but it will be observed that 
in the enfranchised States the percentage 
of crime among women is even less than 
the average. 

Mr. Ingalls says, ‘They originate noth- 
ing.”’ If he had made this assertion be- 
fore 1808 he would have been excusable, 
for up to that time no woman in this 
country had ever patented an invention. 
But in the quarter of a century following 
1808, women tuvok out fifteen patents; in 
Lhe next quarter of a century thirty-live; 
in the next 1,503; and between 1384 and 
1895, when the reports of the Patent 
Oftice were last published, women took 
out patents for 3,905 inventions, some 
of them of great value, Yet Mr. Ingalls 
says, ‘They originate nothing’’! 

He continues, ‘‘For courage, they have 
craft and compliance.’’ Men undoubtedly 
have by nature more physical courage 
than women; and in addition women have 
been taught for ages that cratt—‘“‘indirect 
influence’—was the only proper and 
womanly way to attain their ends. But 
no one bas shown greater courage than 
women inspired by duty or affection. 
Look at the Red Cross nurses and Sisters 
of Cuarity in times of war and pestilence; 
look at the martyrs of the early Church. 
And courage is all the more honorable 
when it is # victury over naturally weak 
nerves. ‘Two officers were advancing 





under a heavy tire, and one, seeing that 





the other was pale, said with scorn, “Il 
believe you are actually frightened!’ The 
other auswered emphatically, *‘I am; and, 
if you were half as much frightened, you 
would run away.” Men should think 
twice before they deny the possibility of 
valor to the sex that produced the mother 
of the Maccabees. 

Mr. Ingalls says of women: “Their vic- 
tories are those of diplomacy and not of 
the battle-tield.’’ As civilization advances, 
the most important victories are more 
and more won through diplomacy instead 
of through blood. ‘They view politics 
from the personal standpoint.’’ Common 
report says that Mr. Ingalls’s extreme ran- 
cor on the woman question has a personal 
cause, and dates from the time when the 
women of Kansas helped to defeat his 
reélection. Yet they did it wholly by what 
he regards as the legitimate method of 
“indirect influence,’’ forin Kansas women 
have only the municipal vote. ‘They sup- 
port a candidate not for the principles he 
represents, but because he dresses be~ 
comingly.” This amazing statement 
would be received with *‘inextinguishable 
laughter’’ in the equal suffrage States. In 
Mr. Ingalls’s own case, the women made 
no complaint that he dressed unbecom- 
ingly, but they did object to his prin- 
ciples. 

“In religion they are emotional.” The 
Scripture says: ‘‘With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.’’ ‘‘They es- 
tablish no faiths.” If this were true, it 
would be to their credit; for the Chris- 
tian world in general holds that the 
founder of Christianity was not a man, 
and that all the men who have established 
other faiths were deluders or deluded, 
Would it be an honor to women to have 
started Mohammedanism or Mormonism? 
“They write no creeds.”” They furnish 
the bulk of those who live up to the old 
ones, ‘The writing of creeds is recognized 
nowadays as of small importance com- 
pared with living the doctrines of practi- 
cal religion. 

“Even in those callings considered 
peculiarly their own, they are surpassed 
by men. Men are the best cooks, the 
best musicians, the best composers, the 
best nurses,”’ 

It remains to be proved that men are 
the best nurses and cooks. Does not 
almost every man, even aiter a long ex- 
perience of hotels, insist that he has 
never found any one who could come up 
to his mother’s cooking? It is certainly 
news that musical composition has been 
considered a calling peculiarly belonging 
to women. So far is this from being the 
case that Fanny Mendelssobn had to pub- 
lish the songs which she composed under 
her brother’s name, to avoid the reproach 
of unwomanliness. We shall know better 
whether women can do as well as men in 
musical composition after women have 
for a few centuries had equal encourage- 
ment to undertake it, in the countries 
from which most of the great composers 
have sprung. 

Hon, William Dudley Foulke of In- 
diana said, in answer to the argument 
that women ought not to vote because no 
woman ever wrote a great epic or painted 
a Transfiguration: 

This might be an excuse, and a very 
poor one, for passing laws forbidding 
women tu paint or to write poetry; but it 
is the poorest possible excuse for a rule 
excluding them from duties they have 
positively proved themselves able to per- 
form. Where woman has been tried, she 
has proved not merely equal to the aver- 
age, but to the highest instances of king- 
craft. Itis but seldom that she has had 
an opportunity, but where she has, it is 
not in that kind of work at least that 
her inferiority appears. 

Mr. Ingalls says: 

Perhaps the strangest feature of this 
movement is the fact that, from the time 
Eve left Paradise till the advent of Miss 
Anthony, woman was apparently content 
with her subordination. 

He says women did not think of the 
Declaration of Independence as applying 
tothem. Mr. Ingalls is as ill informed in 
regard to the history of the movement as 
in regard to its philosophy. In March, 
1776, Abigail Adams, who was destined 
to be the wife of one President of the 
United States and the mother of another, 
wrote to her husband, then in the Con- 
tinental Congress: 

i long to hear that you have declared 
an independency; and, by the way, in the 
new code of laws which I suppose it will 
be necessary for you to make, I desire 
you would remember the ladies, and be 
more generous and favorable to them 
than your ancestors... . Lf particular 
care and attention are not paid to the 
ladies, we are determined to foment a re- 
bellion, and will not hold ourselves bound 
by any laws in which we have no voice or 
representation. 

Mrs. Hannah Lee Corbin, the sister of 
Gen. Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
wrote to her brother in 1778 protesting 
against the taxation of women unless they 
were allowed to vote; and Margaret 
Brent, of Maryland, a lady with large 
possessiuns and a great stake in the 
country, applied unsuccessfully for the 
right to vote, as far back as 1747. All 





down the ages, there have been occa- 
sional protests from exceptionally en- 
lightened men and women against the 
position in which women were beld. 

But Mr. Ingalls’s most monstrous asser- 
tion is that woman has become ‘man’s 
enemy.’ Sogreat is the natural good will 
and attraction between the sexes that men 
and women in general never can be ene- 
mies. Even in the ages when women 
were most grievously imnpused upon, tuey 
loved their tyrants; and even to-day, when 
men find their wages seriously lowered 
by the competition of unorganized and 
underpaid women, woman-haters are as 
scarce among men as man-haters among 
women. 

These sweeping diatribes against wom- 
en need not trouble any woman of sense. 
When Mr. Ingalls, or Prof. Harry .Thurs- 
ton Peck, or Mr. Edward W. Bok gets 
on the war-path, experienced advocates 
of equal rights laugh in their sleeves, 
knowing that the adversary is playing 
right into their hands, We are often told 
that what we need is to convert the wom- 
en, and there is a good deal of truth in it. 
Many women are willing to be treated 
politically as inferior, but when they are 
bluntly told in so many words that they 
are “inferior and defective,” they wax 
indignant, every mother’s daughter of 
them. The Suffrage Association ought 
to pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Ingalls 
for helping the cause, 

Mr. Ingalls raises the question whether 
married women have aright to work for 
money if they are not forced to do so, 
‘This topic will be considered next week. 

A. 8. B. 





WOMAN'S CENTURY CALENDAR. 


The Woman’s Century Calendar, com- 
piled by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and 
sold for the benefit of the Organization 
Committee of the N. A. W.S. A., is nowat 
hand. Itis prettily got upin white and gold, 
with the picture of a young college wo- 
man in academic cap and gown as frontis- 
piece, and portraits of suffrage leaders 
scattered through it. Within, it is a treas- 
ury of facts which are not to be found 
anywhere else in so condensed and con- 
venient a form, The aim has been to give 
for every year of the present century one 
or more facts illustrating the condition of 
women at that time. The progress of the 
movement,thus vividly brought before the 
1eader, is most inspiring. Let all suffrag- 
ists invest liberally in Woman’s Century 
Calendars, to be given to their friends as 
Christmas presents. Price, 25 cents, Ad- 
dress National Headquarters, 107 World 
Building, New York City, N. Y. 





HERBERT SPENCER ON 
TION.” 


“STATE REGULA- 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler and the men 
and women who are working with her to 
abolish the State regulation of vice have 
received an important reinforcement in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Many European countries seek to dimin- 
ish the hygienic dangers of prostitution 
by placing women of bad character under 
compulsory medical surveillance, and 
subjecting them to special regulations 
which deprive them of all their common- 
law rights as citizens, and make them 
practically the slaves of the police. As a 
distinguished French advocate of the sys- 
tem frankly says: “A woman who has 
sacrificed her modesty has also sacrificed 
her liberty. She is no longer a person, 
but a piece of property belonging to the 
Government.”’ A strong movement has 
been developed for the repeal of these 
laws, the opposition being based partly 
on the belief that they are demoralizing, 
and partly on their obvious injustice to 
women; for it is hardly necessary to say 
that no one proposes to extend the com- 
pulsory medical surveillance and police 
contrul to men of bad morals. Many ef- 
forts have been made to introduce the 
European system in this country, but 
thus far they have failed. A bill for this 
purpose, pending in the California Legis- 
lature some years ago, was killed by 
the introduction of a second bill, a par- 
ody upon the first, embodying exactly the 
same provisions, but applying them to 
men instead of women. The result was 
to cover the original bill with ridicule. 
At the International Conference lately 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, by the oppo- 
nents of these special regulations and re- 
strictions for women, Mrs. Josephine But 
ler read the following letter from Herbert 
Spencer: 

My Dear Madam: | learn with pleasure 
that youand some others are opposing the 
adoption of coercive methods for achiev- 
ing moral ends. Briefly stated, my own 
views on such matters are these: 

Nearly all thinking about political and 
social affairs is vitiated by ignoring all ef- 
fects save thoseim mediately contemplated. 
Men anxious to stop an evil, or obtain a 
good, do not consider what will be the 
collateral results of the governmental 
agencies they employ, or what will be the 
remote results. They do not recognize 
the fact that every new instrumentality 
established for controlling individual con 
duct, becomes a precedent for other such 


ee | 
instrumentalities; that, year after year 
philanthropists with new aims urge on 
further coeicive agencies; and that BO 
little by little, they establish a type of 
social organization—a type which no ong 
of them contemplated when he was urg. 
ing on his particular plan, 

The highest aim, ever to be kept in 
view by legislators and those who seek for 
legislation, is the formation of character 
Citizens of a bigh type aie self-regulating. 
and citizens who have to be regulated by 
external torce are manifestly of a low 
type. Men, like all other creatures, are 
ever being moulded into harmony with 
their conditions. If, generation ater 
generation, their conduct ia all its ‘details 
is prescribed for them, they will more and 
more need official control in all things 
Assuming that the governmental control 
is sufficient to maintain social security 
the more men are habituated to self-rule. 
and left to experience the benefits of good 
conduct and the evils of misconduct, the 
more will they acquire the self-regulating 
nature. 

The final outcome of the policy in favor 
with philanthropists and legislators, is q 
form of society like that which existed ip 
ancient Peru, where every tenth man was 
an official controlling the other pine, and 
where the regulation went to the extreme 
of inspecting every household to see that 
it was well administered, the furniture ip 
good order, and the children properly 
managed; and where the effect of this 
universal regulation of conduet was the 
production of a character such that the 
enfeebled society went down like a house 
of cards before a handful of Spaniards. 

lam, faithfully yours, 
HERBERT SPENCER, 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The annual meeting of the New York 
State Federation in Rochester last week 
was a notable gathering of 400 delegater, 
representing 204 clubs with an aggregate 
membership of 27,000 women. 

The hour devoted to political study, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Susan B, 
Anthony, was one of the liveliest of the 
Convention. ‘‘Aunt’’ Susan received great 
applause frum the large audience. She 
said: 

For three days you have all been talking 
on my topic. | consider this the greatest 
event of my life, one I never expected; 
that is, to be chosen to stand beture the 
Federated Clubs of New York as leader of 
the hour’s discussion on political study. 

Miss Anthony then introduced the other 
speakers on this topic, Miss Harriet May 
Mills, Mrs. .W. C, Gannett, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Mrs. Fannie Humphrey 
Gaffuey, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

A paper on "The advisability of Con- 
gress creating a regular department of 
female trained nurses in connection with 
the reorganization of the army,”’ by Mrs, 
William W. Teall, of Syracuse, was read by 
Mrs. Rvebling. The need of trained nurses, 
as shown by the recent war and the Civil 
War, was dwelt upon; several letters were 
read from army surgeons recommending 
the employment of women trained nurses 
in certain hospitals, and it was suggested 
that the Red Cross Suciety be called upon 
fur all nurses in time of war. A letter 
was read from Miss Rose, of Washington, 
denying that Surgeon-General Sternberg 
is opposed to army nurses, 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser was chairman 
of ‘‘Practical Retorms in Labor.’’ In open- 
ing the discussion she said: 

One of the most important problems is 
the organization of women. ‘This is ex- 
ceedinugly difficult, on account of a sex dis- 
ability which cannot be mentioned here, 
because it is political. Sume urge that in 
spite of this unmentionable disability 
working women should unite with work- 
ingmen’s unions, ‘This is not suv often 
done as would be wise, because in a badly 
urganized trade the ideal of the trades 
union, equal pay fur equal work, is not 
cari‘ed out. The printing and tobacco 
trades are well organized, but in some 
others a woman may enter a union shop 
and receive the usual womanly pittance. 
They are often too exhausted by their ill- 
paid work to realize that, although they 
organize in weakness, strength will come 
by and by. The National Fedeiaiion has 
begun the work of attempting to create 
an overpowering public sentiment iu favor 
of the organization of women for their 
industrial interests, 

Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, of Roches- 
ter, was elected School Commissioner 
while the Convention was in session, and 
she was greeted with waim applause when 
she next entered the hall. Miss Anthony 
came to the front of the stage and said: 

The election of Mrs. Montgomery is 4 
tribute to the womanhoud ut New York 
State. Mrs. Montgomery is our repre- 
sentative, and | have not seen a happier 
or a prouder one in my own city. You 
[to the delegates] are young enough to be 
my daughters, my granddaughters, and 
even my great gravddaughters, and | am 
proud of every one of you who doves any- 
thing for the uplifting of women. 

Mis. Montgomery, who is Federation 
chairman of the Women’s Educatioual 
aud Industiial Union branch of the work, 
«pened the discussion on that topic. 

Under the special head of ‘‘Dress Re- 
form,” Mrs. A. M. Palmer, of New Yoik, 
president of the Rainy-Day Clab, made au 
eloquent plea for the skirt a few inches 
from the ground, She said that the long 





skirts collect germs of disease, and urged 
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PLENTY OF ROOM 


IN OUR NEW 


Sorosis Dept. 


On the Second Floor. 


JUST OPENED. 






More than 
five times 
its 


a original size. 
Wotton, J 


The great Demand for Sorosis Shoes 
has obliged us to enlarge this depart- 
ment four times since it was first opened, 


and the trade has increased many 
times over. Now the room is ample, 
the fitters experienced 

and you can buy the best 

shoe in the world for 3.5 
and feel confident of 

comfort and know you have the correct 
style. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street, Boston. 
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that clubs be formed whose members 
would be pledged, as are members of the 
Rainy-Day Club, to wear rational costume 
on rainy days. 

Unusual interest was aroused when Mrs, 
Huntington, of Oyster Bay, introduced a 
resolution asking that the Federation pe- 
tition the New York Congressmen to use 
every effort to prevent the seating of 
Brigham H. Roberts in the next Congress. 
Miss Anthony, who was on the platform, 
arose and said: 


“IT hope the women of this Federation 
will let this matter alone. Let the men 
fight this thing out among themselves. 
Why should one poor individual Mormon 
be picked out for condemnation, when so 
many men are guilty of violating the 
sanctity of home?” 

The resolution was not passed. 


The following resolution was adopted: 

That we petition the Legislature of the 
State of New York to make an annual appro- 
priation for a period of tive years to estab- 
lish in some crowded centre a model school 
for girls, which shall serve as an object les- 
son for, and come under, the educational sys- 
tem of the State. 


The N. Y. Tribune says: 


Miss Anthuny, whose personal popu- 
lartty brings her much before the Con 
vention, has a way of enlivening the dull- 
est routine of the session. At a time 
when there was much moving about in 
the back of the hall, ‘Aunt Susan’? came 
forward, and taking the paper from the 
hand of a delegate about to speak, said: 

“Just let me show you girls how to 
make the people in the back of the house 
hear. Just be natural, Every woman in 
this house has voice enough to fill the 
whole hall, if she will only let it out. 
Now, don’t put your papers before your 
mouth, this way” (illustrating), ‘but hold 
them out this way” (holding the paper at 
arm’s length), “and talk just as you would 
at home. If you were calling your son 
from across the street you wouldn’t go to 
the door and drop your head down until 
itcramped your vocal cords, and say ina 
low voice: ‘Jim.’ You would goto the 
door, throw your head back, get your 
lungs full of air, give your vocal cords 
a chance, and call: ‘Jim! and he wonld 
hear you. Perfect naturalness is always 
tight.”’ 


A great number of interesting papers 
were read, and the Convention got many 
doses of good strong suffrage doctrine, 
from many different standpoints. 

A number of receptions were given to 
the delegates, not the least pleasant being 
an ‘“‘At Home” by Misses Susan B. and 
Mary Anthony. 

At the recent meeting of the Michigan 
Siate Federation, an instructive report 
was made by the committee from the State 
Federation appointed to confer with a 
committee from the Collegiate Alumpze 
Association. The opinion of the joint 


committee was that the most urgent need 
ot the schools is an improvement in the 
Sanitary conditions of the buildings and 
furnishings, and a more practical knowl- 
edge of hygiene on the part of teachers. 
The committee hbulds that a knowledge of 
P-rsonal and school hygiene should be 











included in the requirements fora ‘‘teach- 
er’s certificate,’ and urges the ‘‘appoint- 
ment of medical examiners of schools, 
with power to take such action as may be 
necessary to maintain the highest degree 
of health among the children.” The 
recommendations of the report were given 
in detail, so that they could be applied by 
the hearers in their own schools. 
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WOMEN SCHOUL COMMISSIONERS. 


Many women were chosen members of 
school boards in New York, last week. 
They are enumerated by Mrs. Blake in 
her New York Letter. 

In Rochester, Mrs. Helen Montgomery 
was elected one of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction on the Republican 
ticket. She is the first woman to hold 
the office in Rochester. She is an active 
club woman, and was president of the 
New York State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, preceding Mrs. William ‘Tod 
Helmuth. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was holding its annual meeting in Roches- 
ter on election day. The Newark (N. J.) 
Union and Advertiser says: 

The greatest enthusiasm was displayed 
by all over the result of tie election, 
which gives to Rochester its first woman 
school commissioner. Strangers and 
Rochester women alike, who had been 
anxiously looking forward to the official 
returns of the voting, united in giving 
Mrs. Montgomery an ovation when it was 
announced that she had been success- 
ful. The local council of women, who 
had presented her name to be placed on 
the tickets, beamed with proud satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Montgomery, with her usual 
gracious charm, received congratulations 
from all sides, and would have been 
crowned with a wreath of laurel had she 
permitted it to be placed on her head, She 
laughingly slipped it over her arm, and 
added to it, before the hours of the recep- 
tion were over, bunches of roses and 
chrysanthemums, the loving tribute of 
many of her friends among the club 
women, 

Mrs. Victor Sorchan was triumphantly 
elected tothe school board in Newport. 
R. I., on the Democratic ticket. Mrs. 
Sorchan is of the Hunnewell family of 
Wellesley, Mass., and hasjbeen a generous 
friend to the schools of Newport. She 
will be an acquisition to the board. 

—--« 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 





Public meetings to increase the regis- 
tration of women as voters for Boston 
School Committee will be held as follows: 

Saturday, Nov. 18, at 3 P. M., with 
Mrs. Martha Atkins, Robeson Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Ward 22. Speakers, Dr. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 
and others. 

Saturday, Nov. 18, at 8 P. M., with 
Mrs. W. W. Whitmarsh, No. 52 Port Nor- 
folk Street, Neponset, Ward 24. Speakers, 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mrs. Helen A. 
Shaw, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and others. 

Monday, Nov. 20, 3 P. M., with Mrs. 
Schupbach, 7 Thornton Place, Jamaica 
Plain, Ward 22. Speakers, Mrs. Martha 
Atkins, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, and others. 

Monday, Nov. 20,8 P. M., M. E. Church, 
corner Concord and Tremont Streets, 
Ward 12, Speakers, Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland, Hon, Alfred 8. Hayes, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, and others. 

Monday, Nov. 20, 8 P. M., Universalist 
Church, Rockview Street, near St. John’s 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Ward 22. Speakers, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, Mrs. 
Helen A. Shaw, and others. 

Tuesday, Nov. 21, 8 P. M., Jesse Lee 
Mission Church, corner Harrison Avenue 
and Tabor Street, Ward 17. Speakers, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, and others. 

Meetings in the interest of school suf- 
frage were held last week as follows: 

Tuesday, Nov. 14, with Mrs. Dickson, 
Ward 22, Speakers, Mrs. Martha Atkins 
and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. 

Wednesday, Nov. 15, with Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, Ward 20. Speakers, Miss 
Mabel Adams, of the Quincy School 
Board, Mrs. Helen A, Shaw, Hon. S. J. 
Barrows, and H. B. Blackwell. Also at 
Dudley Street Baptist Church. 

Thursday, Nov. 16, at Revere Street 
Chureh, Ward 11. Rev. W. W. Lucas, 
pastor. Also at Charles Street Church, 
Ward 11; Trinity M. E. Church, Charles- 
town, for Wards 3, 4, and 5. 

Friday, Nov. 17, with Mrs. W. H. Bowd- 
lear, Ward 23. Speakers, Mr. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Boyden, and others. 

Friday, Nov. 17, at 3 P. M., with Mrs. 
C. Bogart, 21 Tappan Street, Roslindale, 
Ward 23. Speakers, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, 
Mrs. Martha Atkins, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 
and others. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation announces to the Leagues and 
Clubs of Massachusetts interested in edu- 
cational work, that a number of pam- 
phlets are obtainable for free distribution. 
They include: 





A Neglected Duty of the Women of 
Massachusetts, by George Pellew. 

The Opportunity and Obligation of 
Women in School Suffrage, by A. D. Mayo. 

Brief History of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, by Eva Chan- 
ning and others. 

Those desiring to take advantage of 
this offer will please write, stating amount 
of literature desired, and whether it shall 
be sent by express or will be called for at 
Office WoMAN'sS JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Address all communications to 
Miss A. M. Whiting, 11 Washington 
Street, Newton, Mass. 


IDEAL ORGANIZATION. 





At the National Unitarian Conference 
lately held in Washington, D. C., Miss 
Isabel M. Chapman, of Brooklyn, said in 
an address on the power of organization: 


The ideal organization toward which 
we are surely muving will be composed of 
both men and women—each sex the com- 
plement of the other, furnishing to each 
that which the other lacks. There is, 
legitimately, the man’s point of view, and 
the woman’s point of view. Not till we 
have the qualities that make up both do 
we get the perfect whole. Not till then 
are we able to see all sides of a question, 
Let neither sex hesitate to learn of the 
other. The ideal man never forgets to be 
practical. We must, a8 women, strive 
always to weigh matters in the scales of 
common seuse, and we will hope that 
men will not feel that they stoop if they 
do things in a delicate, refined, and sym- 
pathetic way. Let all foolish talk cease 
about woman’s sphere or man’s sphere, 
We must rather consider the sphere of the 
individual, which is surely the doing of 
that for which the man or woman is the 
best fitted. 





A BOER COURTSHIP. 


There is something comic in the way a 
Boer manages his love-making, says an 
exchange. Having asked the permission 
of his father to court a certain damsel in 
the neighborhood—by that is meant any- 
where within fifty miles—he proceeds to 
buy the most strikingly-decorated and 
loudly-colored saddle cloth for his steed 
that he can possibly obtain. He will 
very likely spend a large sum of money 
on this, for it isa special occasion, and no 
one knowing the country and the habits 
of the people will have the least doubt 
from the appearance of his horse that he 
is in quest of a bride. 

Having made his preparations, he 
mounts his most spirited horse and jour- 
neys to the lady’s home, but instead of 
seeking out the object of his affections, 
he respectfully asks leave of her father to 
court her. The old man cautiously re- 
frains from answering, but consults his 
wife, and the youth joins the younger 
members of the household. 

No further notice is taken of the suitor 
for the rest of the day, but if the parents 
approve of him, when the rest of the 
household retire for the night the mother 
solemnly approaches the young man and 
maiden with a long tallow candle in her 
hand. This she places on the table and 
lights, and then, having takea an affec- 
tionate farewell of the couple, she retires. 
This is a sign to the lover that his suit is 
acceptable. As long as the candle lasts the 
young couple are allowed to sit up and 
talk. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 14, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The most important event in the elec- 
tion of last week was the triumphant 
choice of ten women as school commis- 
sioners, in various counties of the State. 
All of them were elected in towns and 
cities where women are not permitted to 
vote, and were, therefore, placed in office 
by the votes of men alone. At the head 
of the list stands Miss Arria Huntingdon, 
the daughter of Bishop Huntingdon, of 
the Diocese of Central New York. Two 
years ago Miss Huntingdon was chosen to 
the place of school commissioner in Syra- 
cuse by a good majority; so well has she 
performed the duties of her office that 
this year she received the nomination of 
both parties, and had an immense vote. 

The annual Convention of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was in ses- 
sion all last week in Rochester, and was a 
very successful gathering. There were 
innumerable short and often ‘valuable 
speeches; also social receptions which 
were delightful; but to many persons the 
great event of the week was the election 
of Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, one of the 
Republican candidates for school com- 
missioners. The Convention assembled 
on Tuesday, election day. All through the 
hours while women were gathering to 
discuss questions of public importance in 
the hall, men were going to the polls to 
settle the policy of the State for a twelve- 
month to come. By night time it was 
known that Mrs. Montgomery had been 
chosen by a good majority, and as the 
boys and men crowded the streets to 
watch the returns, and her name appeared 
high up among the list of candidates, 


there were shouts from the crowd, of | girls who spend their evenings on the 
‘Montgomery ! Montgomery!’ The next | street. An appeal was made for funds to 
day, when the new school commissioner | carry on the work. 
entered the hall of the Convention, she Dr. M. Alice Brownell, the resident 
received a warm welcome, and the presi- physician of the State Custodial Asylum 
dent, Mrs. Helmuth, called for ‘Three at Newark, N. Y., declines to resign in 
cheers for Mrs. Montgomery,” which accordance with the resolution of the 
were given with a will. Board of Managers, requesting ber to re- 
Miss Katherine E. Cobb was elected in | sign or be dismissed. The resolution says 
the second district of Cortland County on | that there is a friction between Supt. C. 
the Democratic ticket, and is the first wo- | w_ Winpear and Mrs. Brownell, and that 
man to hold the place in that county. | they are not on speaking terms. Mrs, 
Miss Cora Davis was for the third time | B,ownell denies the charges, and says she 
elected school commissioner, this time for believes it will be for the interests of the 








aterm of three years, in Oneida County, 
which spent a whole day in rejoicing over | 
the event. The Democrats also elected | 
Miss Ottila Belva in the first district of | 
Lewis County; Miss Minnie Worster in 

Herkimer County; Miss Marie Cooper in 

the northern district of Madison County, 

—the first time a woman has held that 

office; and in Tompkins County Miss Mary 

Sweetland was chosen by the united Dem- 

ocratic and Prohibition vote. Miss Chris- 

tine McLennan was elected commission. 

er on the Republican ticket in Cattarau- 

gus County, and Miss Bertha Berbert was 

the victorious Republican candidate for 

that office in the second district of West- 

chester County. This is the most brilliant 

series of successes yet recorded in our 

State, and marks the rapid approach of 

the time when it will be only reasonable 

to give the ballot to the members of that 

sex which now can be voted for, but by 

an absurd paradox cannot vote. 

Want of space must defer to next week 
an analysis of the results of the election 
of the new Assembly, but I cannot close 
without giving some account of the great 
success achieved by the Political Equality 
Club of Castile, Wyoming County, in se- 
curing new members. Last spring, at the 
April meeting, the club was divided into 
sides as if for a spelling-match, the lead- 
ers, who were appointed by the president, 
choosing their following. The two parties 
were pitted against each other ina contest 
to see which side could secure the largest 
number of new members, the losers to 
give a “contest supper’ to the winners 
this fall. When October came, it was 
found that the winners had seventy new 
paid-up members to report, and so much 
interest was aroused by this novel contest 
that others gladly came in, until the 
goodly number of eighty-two was reached. 
Eighteen of the new accessions were men, 
including the mayor, the town clerk, a 
banker, and an ex-assemblyman. The 
supper took place at the Town Hall, where 
covers for 168 were laid. After the good 
things were disposed of, there were 
speeches and toasts by the president, Mrs. 
Lucy Shay Pierce, the honorary president, 
our long-time co-worker, Dr. Cordelia A. 
Green, and others. This story is full of 
suggestiveness for other clubs, and it 
would seem as if a similar scheme might 
often be adopted with excellent results. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





A large and enthusiastic meeting, to 
urge the expulsion of Congressman-elect 
lhtoberts, was held in Boston last week. 
There were able speeches by Eugene 
Young and others, and a letter was read 
from Miss Helen Gould. 


Mrs, Abby Morton Diaz will give a 
reading from the Bybury Book for the 
benefit of the Suffrage Bazar, under the 
auspices of the Belmont Suffrage League, 
at the home of the Misses Scales, Pleasant 
Street, Belmont, Monday P. M., Nov. 29. 

Tickets for Col. T. W. Higginson’s 
lectures on ‘‘American Orators and Ora- 
tory,’ under the auspices of the Lowell In- 
stitute, are in great demand. The Boston 
Transcript says: “Of the Lowell Institute 
lectures for which tickets have been given 
out this season, the course by Colonel 
Higginson is by far the most popular,.’’ 


The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation will entertain Mrs. Isobel Strong, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s stepdaughter, 
on Saturday, Dec. 9. She will give an in- 
formal talk on Stevenson and life at 


Samoa. A reception to Mrs. Strong will 
follow. At the last meeting, Mrs. James 
H. Bull, whose husband, Lieut.-Com- 


mander Bull, is now the Executive of the 
the Monterey at Manila, gave a talk on 
“Following the Ship.” 


A meeting of the Animal Rescue League 
of this city was held Nov. 14, the presi- 
dent, Hon. Geo. A. O. Ernst, in the chair. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith reported that 
between May 1 and Nov. 1, there had 
been 1906 animals disposed of, by being 
either sent to good homes or mercifully 
killed. Owing to the large number of 
visitors and pressure of work, a superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Haviland. has been em- 
ployed at the home at 68 Carver Street. 
All summer the children of the neighbor- 
hood have been entertained and instructed 
by voluntary and paid teachers. Now the 
League is to establish an evening elub, 
called the Kindness Club, for boys and 


| institution for her to remain until asked 


to resign by higher authority. 





NEW TOURIST CAR LINE. 


Every Thursday at 3 o’clock P. M., a 
tourist car will leave the South Terminal 
Station, Boston, Mass., for all points on 
and beyond the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway: St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Colorado, 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

In addition to the regular porter, each 
car is accompanied by an intelligent, 
competent and courteous “courier,’’ who 
will attend to the wants of passengers en 
route. This is an entirely new feature of 
tourist car service, and will be appreciated 
by families or by ladies travelling alone. 
Particular attention is paid to the care of 
children, who usually get weary on a long 
journey. 

These tourist cars are sleeping cars 
supplied with all the accessories necessary 
to make the journey comfortable and 
pleasant, and the berth rate (each berth 
will accommodate two persons) is only 
$8.00 from Boston to California. Ask the 
nearest ticket agent for a tourist car 
folder, or address Chas, A. Brown, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 





“ADVERSITY flattereth no map,” but 
the pains of dyspepsia turn his attention 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla and in its use he 
finds a cure. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Bran’b 


Office 168 ‘Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, NOV, 20. 
THIRD GREAT WEEK OF 


THE HEART OF MARYLAND. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Matinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at2zand8 P.M 








California and Oregon 
Excursions 


Leave the 
Missouri 
River and 
Nebraska 
Points 
EVERY 
WEEK, also 
Daily 

_ Ordinary 
Sleeping 
Cars for 
Tourists and 
Homeseekers. 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE. 


Dally Service, Quick Time, 
Low Rates, Picturesque Route, 
and the Greatest Degree of Comfort 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





are the attractive features which combine to 
render preéminently popular these Excursions 
in Ordinary Sleeping Cars to the Pacific Coast. 
Pintsch Light. 

For Time Tables, Folders, [illustrated Books, 
Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed, 
cal] on your nearest agent or address 


E, L. Lomax, G. P. & T A. 
Omaha, Neb, 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass‘t General Traffic Mgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Steam Heat. 








349 BROADWAY, ( NEW 
BATTERY PLCAE (Washington Bldg.) } YORK 
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A LITTLE LIGHT. 





BY E. C. STEDMAN. 





We think, we feel, we are; 
And light, as of a star, 
Gropes through the mist—a little light is 
given; 
And aye from life and death 
We strive, with indrawn breath, 
Somehow to wrest the truth, and long have 
striven, 
Nor pause, though book and star and clod 
Reply, “‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God?” 
->-- 


A BACKWARD LOOK. 








BY RUTH UNDERHILL. 





Upon a wind-swept hill above the plain 

I stood at noontide. Clear and cold the 
day 

About me shone, and in its equal light, 

Undimmed by cloud or shade, the whole 
world stood 

Revealed in nakedness, clear-edged and 

hard, 

No mark or scar upon its time-worn face 

But hurt the sight in brazen fixity. 

My wearied eyes I lifted to the sky, 

Which burned like polished silver o’er my 

head, 

And vainly cried: 
dawn! 

The awe-hushed mystery when earth and 
air, 

In tender presence of the budding morn, 
Do palpitate 'twixt dread and ecstacy ; 
When each shade holds a doubt, each 

doubt a hope!”’ 


“Oh, give me back the 


—Century. 
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NOVEMBER DAYS. 





BY LUCY LARCOM,. 





Who said November’s face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet; 
There never was a month so sweet. 


October’s splendid robes, that hid 
The beauty of the white-limbed trees, 
Have dropped in tatters; yet amid 
Their perfect forms the gazer sees 
A proud wood-monarch here and there 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear. 


In precious flakes the autumnal gold 
Is clinging to the forest’s fringe; 

Yon bare twig to the sun will hold 
Each separate leaf, to show the tinge 
Of glorious rose-light reddening through 

Its jewels, beautiful as few. 


Where short-lived wild flowers bloomed and 
died, 
The slanting sunbeams fall across 
Vine-’broideries, woven from side to side 
Above mosaics of tinted moss 
So does the Eternal Artist’s skill 
Hide beauty under beauty still. 


And if no note of bee or bird 
Through the rapt stillness of the woods 
Or the sea’s murmurous trance be heard, 
A Presence in these solitudes 
Upon the spirit seems to press— 
The dew of God’s dear silences. 


And if, out of some inner heaven, 
With soft relenting, comes a day 
Whereto the heart of June is given, 
All subtle scents and spicery 
Through forest crypts and arches steal, 
With power unnumbered hurts to heal. 


THE CLAIM THAT TOOK DORLESKY. 


BY MAY B. BROWN. 





When Dorlesky Breese announced her 
intention of starting west to “take up a 
claim,” the first exclamation of her friends 
was that she surely must be crazy, which 
assertion they seconded by remarking 
resignedly that ‘it was just like Dorlesky, 
anyway.” 

But Dorlesky did not mind their remarks 
in the least. They had said the same 
thing when she refused to marry Widower 
Green, fifteen years before, and when she 
gave motherless little Bud Hanson a 
home, keeping him for ten years, till, he 
having reached a useful age, his father 
appeared and claimed him. 

They said it when she started a poultry 
farm on her two-acre lot, when she went 
of her own accord and nursed the only 
case of small-pox in the history of the 
village, and something very like it every 
time she befriended a wandering tramp, 
or spent her money in what they consid- 
ered an extraordinary and lavish way. 

The village was just the size to be 
ministered to by one energetic woman, 
and, in return, to look after her personal 
affairs with much interest, and Dorlesky 
was the right woman in the right place. 

She was tall and slender without being 
spare, comely without being handsome, 
independent without being overbearing, 
and helpful without being oifficious. She 
had a masterly way about her, and could 
nurse a sick child or pickle damson plums 
as easily as she could raise an obstreper- 
ous calf by hand or mend a broken har- 
ness, 

She patiently listened to all the excla. 
mations of her friends, and as patiently 
answered their inquiries. 

“T want to go for the change it will be. 





Of course, [am making money with my 
chickens, but you'll please remember that 
I’ve made money with everything I’ve 
handled. I'll leave them with Elder 
Bixby—the poor old man needs some- 
thing extra just now, and he’ll keep them 
on shares, while I try the West for awhile. 
Two acres and the hundred and sixty 
that the Kansas law allows me don’t com- 
pare. When I’m tired of it I'll come 
back to you.” 

As Miss Breese locked her door for the 
last time, she observed to herself: 

“I'm tired of nursing the same quinsy 
for Abby Law every winter, and talking 
to Uncle Jeb about the same knee, and 
sympathizing with Widow Sparks about 
the same bad boy, and helping Sa:ly Jones 
drive in the same vicious cow. It’s time 
I had a change. I like to help heal broken 
heads and hearts, but I'll find them wher- 
ever [ am, and they won't be thesame I’ve 
always known, and folks won’t be so 
thitk. I want more blue sky and air.”’ 

By the time Dorlesky had reached the 
terminus of the railroad and started out 
in the stage wagon across the Kansas 
prairie, the effect of the blue sky and air 
had been such that she was registering a 
vow to remain in the land the rest of her 
days. 

It was April, and the tender green of 
spring was showing ‘bravely in the grass, 
short from the autumn prairie fires, in 
the rank of cottonwood-trees that wound 
leisurely along the valley, following the 
narrow river, in the checkerboard effect 
of the fields of winter wheat and newly 
planted corn, where the settler had cast 


| his isolated lot. 


Houses were, for the most part, native 
brown sandstone, picturesque with its 
irregular tracings of white mortar, or of 
cottonwood logs that had whitened in the 
weather. Here and there in the hills she 
saw dug-outs, the first home of the settler, 
set back in the hillside, to the clay- 
thatched roof, with front wall of rough 
and uneven stone. The prosperous look 
of her Indiana home was wanting, but 
there was abundant promise. 

After much study of maps and records, 
Dorlesky settled on the particular ‘‘quar- 
ter-section’’ upon which she would file. 
It was level, and intersected at one side 
by a stream that was set down on the 
Coyote County map as ‘Second Fiddle 
Creek.” 

“Yes,”’ she said to the young frontiers- 
man who acted as her guide, as she sat on 
her horse and shaded her eyes with her 
hand, ‘this will suit me to a ‘TT. Tl 
build my house right here by the section 
road, and the creek will be close, so my 
cows and pigs can have all the water they 
want, and I’ll have my chicken yards 
right there. How comes it this land hasn’t 
been taken before?”’ 

“Well, you see, Miss Breese,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘there haven’t been people 
enough yet to spread over the country, 
that’s all. This lan’ will be valuable some 
day, for the railroad’s building this way, 
and it will strike Coyote five miles back, 
and if the Lord’]l only send rain, ther’ll 
be a crop to market off this every year 
that will more than pay for the farm.” 

“And why was this crick ever’ given 
such an outlandish name?” 

‘Well, you see, Miss,” was the answer, 
“the first settler on it was Amos Fiddle- 
john, who took up a claim on it where it 
runs into the Big Salt River. He’s bought 
up other land till he owns several hun- 
dred acres, and joins your claim. He’s a 
widower, and a mighty fine man, and so 
good to his six boys that he’s got the 
name of Second Fiddle, and that way we 
got to calling the crick so, and the name 
has hung to him. The boys don’t let him 
call his soul his own about the house,”’ 
continued the young man, warming to 
his subject as they rode away, ‘‘and ev’ry 
housekeeper he gets they drive off. 
They’re a wild lot, from the twins that’s 
about thirteen to the baby that’s five. 
We'll prob'ly see them, for our short cut 
back to the Coyote leads past the house.” 

They were riding side by side, under a 
row of cottonwood-trees, toward a farm. 
house that was notable to Dorlesky be- 
cause it was the largest they had seen in 
Coyote County, a house of brown sand- 
stone, with a roof of real pine shingles, 
and an air of roominess about it that was 
inviting. 

As they neared the door a violent com- 
motion was heard within—the noise as of 
falling bodies striking the walls and floor, 
and of crashing tinware. 

‘*Mercy me!”’ ejaculated Dorlesky, ‘‘let’s 
hurry. Something terrible is happening 
in there.” 

‘Don’t be skeered, Miss,’’ replied the 
guide, with a leisurely smile, ‘‘you could 
have heard that any day since Second 
Fiddle’s moved in here, and none of his 
six boys have been killed yet.” 

The doors were thrown open with a 
slam, and, with shouts and cheers from 
the winning party, two boys flew through 
the air, driven by the catapultic force put 
forth by four other smaller ones, and 
landed in the yard, one sprawling, the 
other striking on his feet and keeping 





from falling only by a series of long, 
stumbling strides that carried him far 
down the road. 

The four boys in the door did not seem 
at all abashed atthe sight of strangers, 
but stood, laughing and panting, with 
flushed faces and disheveled hair, looking 
at them with a quizzically frank gaze. 

Now, Dorlesky loved all young crea- 
tures, particularly children, and of chil- 
dren particularly boys; hence she entered 
at once with personal interest into the 
fracas on hand. 

“Why, boys!’ exclaimed she. ‘*What 
made you act so, and who are those 
boys?” 

“Oh, they’re Pa-Daddy an’ Ma-Daddy, 
an’ they’ve been orderin’ us roun’, 80 we 
fired ’em,’’ shouted one of the boys, at 
which the largest of the four poked him 
with an admonishing elbow. 

‘Shut up and min’ your manners, 
Jam!” then to Dorlesky: ‘It’s our twin 
brothers, ma’am, Dick an’ Nick, but Amos 
(that’s father) leaves ’em to watch us, so 
we call them Pa-Daddy and Ma Daddy; 
and they was getting bossy, so we had to 
settle them. They have to be settled quite 
often,” 

“And what is your name?” asked she, 
looking down from her saddle with a 
twinkle in her eye. 

‘John Fiddlejohn, ma'am,” was the an- 
swer, with a bobbing little bow, at which 
Jam piped out, “Yes, but we calls him 
Deacon, ’cause he’s so all-killin’ prim an’ 
p’lite fore strangers.’’ At which another 
nudge and a sharp “Shut up, Jam!” 

‘‘And why are you called Jam?” asked 
Dorlesky, turning to the irrepressible 
youngster. 

‘Cause they can’t keep no jam ’round 
where | am, an’’’— 

The information was cut short by a yell 
from the rest. 

“Oh-e-ee-ee! Here comes Pa-Daddy 
and Ma-Daddy; rush ’em!’’ and a wild 
charge swept past the visitors, bearing 
down the older boys, who had been creep- 
ing slyly toward the house. Thesix went 
down in a disordered heap, from which 
many shouts and screams went up in wild 
discord, 

Dorlesky looked at the boys and laughed 
softly; she caught a glimpse through the 
open door of the interior, where furni- 
ture and cooking utensils were mingled 
in confusion. Then she looked at her 
guide and laughed again. 

“It’s a shame!’ she said. ‘They’re 
such good-looking, jolly boys, only so 
uncared for. I’m going to stop and stay 
awhile with them. I can get acquainted 
and help straighten up things, and be 
started back long before their poor old 
father comes back. Don’t wait for me, I 
can find my way back to town, and I’m 
used to boys and to settling their fights,”’ 
she ended, with good humor. 

Her suggestion was in such evident 
good faith that the young man acted upon 
it at once, and went, smiling a queer 
smile that, mercifully, was hidden from 
her by the back of his head. She jumped 
from her horse and spoke to the heaving 
mass on the ground. 

“Boys, I’m going to stay and visit 
awhile. lintend to take the quarter-sec- 
tion east of you, and I shall be your neigh- 
bor, so I might as well get acquainted 
with you.” 

In consternation the group separated 
into its fundamental parts, and six heads, 
more tousled than ever, tilted quizzically 
at her. 

“But I don’t think you'd better, for 
them young ones have tore up things so,” 
began Pa-Daddy. 

“No, you'd really better not, to-day,” 
added Ma Daddy, in apparent kindness, 
in spite of seeming inhospitality. 

“Well, you won't find any jam,” 
vouchsafed Jam; ‘‘for I et it all, and that’s 
how this fight started.”’ 

Deacon rose to the occasion, and bowed 
his best bow. ‘*We’d be pleased to have 
you visit us, ma’am. Shut up, can’t ye?” 
This last to the others. 

‘*Ob, goody! goody!’ shouted the 
youngest of the six, as he executed a wild 
war dance. ‘‘She’s big ’nough to lick 
Pa-Daddy and Ma Daddy. Let’s ask her 
to!” while the Kid, next older, and as yet 
unheard from, stepped to the front to ask 
appealingly, ‘‘Please, can you make cus- 
tard pie?” 

“Well, I never!’ exclaimed Dorlesky, 
genially. ‘Such boys! But Ill try to 
take you in turn. Pa-Daddy and Ma- 
Daddy, it’s just because things are tore 
up that 'm going to stay, to help set 
them to rights, so one of you tie my horse, 
and the other fix your kitchen fire, for I 
want to show this boy that [can make 
good custard pie; and, Jam, you’!! be sat- 
isfied with that, I think, and you, littlest 
fellow, I’m big enough to whip your 
brothers, but I don’t want to—they’ve 
had more'n they deserve, I'll venture, 
from you folks; and, Deacon, I’m obliged 
to you, I’m sure, for your politeness. An’ 
now let’s get right to work.”’ 

The house had been built from comfort- 
able plans, and was well furnished, yet 
was not homelike because of the six mis- 





rulers who disported themselves so wildly 
therein. 

Chairs, broken of back or legs, had been 
mended but to be broken anew; even the 
heavy walnut table bad one of its legs 
bandaged with cottonwood splints; the 
clock, a substantial affair, lacked the pen- 
dulum and one hand. ‘“Snooks—he’s the 
baby, you know—took it to pieces, and 
when Pa-Daddy tried to make him stop 
he threw the penjelem at him, and it went 
down the well,’’ explained Deacon, when 
Dorlesky wanted to know the time. 

Dorlesky was in her element; a house 
to clean and six boys to help her. They 
were a rollicking lot, from the twins 
down to five-year-old Snooks—boys so 
much alike, with their blue eyes and sun- 
burned flaxen hair, that they seemed to 
differ only in size,—an irresponsible fam- 
ily, taking everything as a rough and 
tumble joke, and just the kind to suit 
Dorlesky—boys that she understood and 
responded to from the depths of her 
warm, impulsive nature. They worked 
energetically while the living rooms were 
being cleared, and, later, stood about her 
while she deftly worked the paste for the 
pies. 

The six heads bobbed in and out of the 
light, and once or twice two or three of 
them went down in a kitten-like scuffle on 
the floor, but such bouts did not last on 
account of their interest in the progress 
of the pies. 

‘We've had eight housekeepers since 
Amos brought us here,” remarked Ma-Dad- 
dy, admiringly, as Dorlesky took her pies 
from the oven, ‘‘and there wasn’t one of 
them like you, or we wouldn’t have fired 
them. They scolded, and made us clean 
our feet, and wouldn't make no pie at all, 
and that set Kid ‘gainst them, and Jam 
didn’t like them, for they said plain bread 
and butter’s good *nough for boys; but 
you, now, seem to understand boys, and 
they’re worth it, so Amos says.”’ 

‘‘Amos isa mighty good fellow, I tell 
you,” putin Jam, ‘We never fire him.’’ 

‘’Rah for Amos!’ shouted Snooks and 
Kid in chorus, for which Deacon shook 
them. 

“T’ll set the pies here on the window to 
cool, and then you can put them on the 
table, boys,” said Dorlesky; ‘‘and now I'll 
be going, and, when your father comes, 
tell him one of your neighbors has been 
in to give you a lift. There’s Saratoga 
potatoes and a big loaf of sponge cake for 
a change, and when I get over on my farm 
you’re to come and see me, and maybe I 
can give you other lifts now and then.”’ 

She was rolling down her sleeves and 
brushing out her dress as she talked, when 
Amos Fiddlejohn came hurriedly around 
the corner of the house, with an anxious 
look on his face. He stopped suddenly in 
the door, looking wonderingly at her, 
with the older boys grouped about her, 
while Kid and Snooks were lost in ecstatic 
contemplation of the supper table and its 
rich contents. 

As his shadow fell across the floor, Dor- 
lesky looked up in surprise. There was 
no coquettishness about this capable wo- 
man, and her glance met his unshamed. 

“*[ suppose you’re Mr. Fiddlejohn,” she 
said, politely. ‘I’m Dorlesky Breese, 
from Indiana. I’m going to take the 
quarter-section east of you, and when I 
passed this afternoon on my way to Coy- 
ote, things seemed so tore up that I 
stopped to give the boys a lift. I didn’t 
suppose you'd stop work till supper, so I 
counted on getting away before you 
came,”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ put in Jam, excitedly, ‘she rode 
up jest as we hed. to fire Pa-Daddy and 
Ma-Daddy, and she pulled us out of a 
Dutch heap in the yard, and made us 
some custard pie!” 

“I’m very glad to know you, Miss 
Breese,’’ said Amos, in his deep, kind 
voice, ignoring Jam’s interruption, ‘‘and 
thank you kindly for stopping with my 
boys. I don’t usually come to the house 
in the afternoon, for I can hear their 
racket when I turn the corner next the 
house, but the last three or four roun’s I 
hain’t heard any slamming or yelling, and 
I thought some harm must’ve come to 
them. I really thik it’s the first time 
they’ve been quiet sence their mother 
died, five years ago, only at night, and 
then they fight over the cover, aud thump 
each other. I wish I'd known they were 
safe, so I could’ ve enjoyed the quiet.” 

“They've been as good as gold with 
me,”’ responded Dorlesky, genially, ‘‘and 
I hope they’ll come over and see me 
often. But I must hurry back, so one of 
you get my horse, while I put on my hat.”’ 
She moved about briskly. 

The boys trooped out in a body, leaving 
Amos and Dorlesky alone. He was awk- 
ward and embarrassed, but to her, who 
had known years of ministering to the 
widowed and the orphan, it was the most 
natural thing in the world to stop by the 
wayside and befriend a family of mother- 
less children. She eyed him sharply, but, 
though she admired his heroic size, his 
kind blue eyes, and broad forehead, it 
was in an unconscious, impersonal way. 

**You’ve a nice farm, Mr. Fiddlejohn,”’ 





said she, briskly; ‘‘yes, and a nice lot of 
boys, too, but they need to be set to work. 
Now, if you could jest get them interest. 
ed in taking care of chickens, or pigs, or 
pigeons, or something alive. you know 
they won’t have so much time left for 
mischief.” 

**You’re real kind, Miss Breese,” re. 
plied Amos, gratefully, ‘‘and the idea’s a 
good one. The boys are good-hearted, 
but they’ve awful legs and lungs, and just 
about wear me out; for all I can’t lose 
patience with the little fellers—” 

Here the boys in question entered the 
house, fresh from a secret conclave out- 
side. They presented a phalanx of deter. 
mination, as Pa-Daddy and his twin placed 
their backs firmly against the door. Dea- 
con had evidently been chosen spokesman 
of the occasion, but Jam, the Kid, and 
Snooks were so full of the subject that 
they danced about himin excitement, and 
would not let him begin. 

‘‘Amos and Miss Breese,” he began, at 
last, with an inimitable bow, “‘we’ve made 
up our minds that — it’s — that we — we 
want a change—”’ 

“‘Aw, hurry up, Deacon!” said Jam, dis- 
gustedly; ‘‘you primp’s if yeh had all day 
to say it in.” 

‘Look here!’ fired up Deacon, ‘‘didn’t 
you fellers vote to let me do the puppos- 
in’? Stop your chippin’ in.”’ 

“Boys!” thundered Amos, scenting mis- 
chief in the last remark, ‘‘What are you 
hatching?”’ 

‘*We want you to marry her!” shrieked 
the six voices in a broadside, that was 
followed by a running fire from each in 
turn, surrounding the bewildered man. 

Pa-Daddy—‘‘You know you need some 
one to take care of you, Amos.” 

Ma-Daddy—*And we can’t keep these 
youngsters straight any longer.”’ 

Deacon—‘‘Amos, these boys’s got to 
have some one to teach them manners.” 

Jam—‘‘It’s so much comforterbler not 
to eat just bread an’ butter!” 

Snooks—‘'Cussard pie ev'ry day! 
rip, ’rah!”’ 

Kid—‘*We'll clean our feet, an’ button 
our faces for her all right. ’Rah!’’ 

All (executing a wild war dance)—"Rip, 
Rip, Ra-a-y!”’ 

“Boys!’’ thundered Amos again, start- 
ing to his feet. ‘ls this the respect you 
show to a lady that’s been kind to you? 
The idee of your cutting up this way, and 
plaguing her to death!” 

‘*But we’re dead in earnest, Amos,” said 
Deacon, ‘‘and we wouldn’t have said this, 
only that we ree spec’ Miss Breese.” 

‘*For the land sake!” gasped Dorlesky. 
Widower Green, Joe Bixby, Tom Jewett, 
had proposed to her without upsetting 
her faculties, but in the face of this aston- 
ishing siege she was gasping and blush- 
ing. ‘‘I—I—really must be going now. 
Don’t come out, Mr. Fiddlejohn, I can get 
my own horse. And don’t scold these 
harum-scarum boys, neither, for it’s just 
a trick of theirs.” 

As she moved towards the door there 
was a scuffle, and six backs were planted 
against it with firmness. 

“Speak up, Amos, like a man,”’ pleaded 
Pa-Daddy; ‘*we can’t let her go!”’ 

“We ain’t going to let her go!’ wailed 
the others, wildly. 

Amos slowly faced the boys and spoke 
to them, bis voice full of trouble. 

‘Listen, children. How can I ask Miss 
Breese what you want I should, with 
nothing to offer her but a man soft enough 
to be ruled by a pack of rude boys, and 
*xpect her to take the care of them same 
boys? What's a big farm like mine against 


“The Best is 
the Cheapest.” 


Experience teaches that 
good clothes wear longest, 
good food gives best nutrition, 
and a good medicine that 
cures disease ts naturally the 
best and cheapest. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best medt- 
cine money can buy, because 
it cures when all others fail. 


Poor Health —“‘Had poor health for 
years, pains in shoulders, back and hips, 
with constant headache, nervousness and 
no appetite. Used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
gained strength and can work hard all 
day; eat heartily and sleep well. I tooh 
tt because it helped my husband to whom 
it gave strength.’ Mrs. E. J. Giffels, 
Moose Lake, Minn. 
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Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsavarills 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, iD 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, 80! 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN® 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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the work it’d take to keep it up? I’m ig- l 


porant myself, so no bright woman would 
care for me, and though I love you so 
much that I can put up with your little 
didoes, I can’t ask no woman to take the 
care of you. Second Fiddle Crick is no 
place for a smart woman like her, and, 
any way, it’d be insulting her to ask her 
what you want me to, when she don’t 
know me better than she does, even though 
I’m beginning to feel pritty near as bad 
about her going as you do. Now, stand 
aside, p’litely, and let her go.”’ 

The boys were stilled by their father’s 
tone, and for a second after he finished no 
one looked at Dorlesky—indeed, her voice 
first called their attention. 

‘‘Boys,”’ she began, so huskily that her 
own ears almost belied her, ‘‘your father’s 
right, but I'll say this: If it turns out 
that, after a while, he waats to ask me 
what you told him, [’ll listen, and, maybe, 
say what you want me to.” She ended 
bashfully. 

Amos wheeled and faced her, his 
bronzed face flushed, his blue eyes alight 
as they looked into her shining brown 
ones, and took her hands, 

“Why, Miss Breese! You make me feel 
like one of my own boys. You're the first 
woman [I’ve seen since I was left alone 
that I’ve felt so about, and I did about 
you the minute I come to the door and 
see your face. I’m willin’ to be took on 
probation. Why, my heart seems to be 
singin’ one of them bubblin’ tunes of the 
meadow larks, and—”’ 

Here his rhapsody was cut short by a 
series of wild shrieks, as the boys, realiz- 
ing what was transpiring, flung themselves 
on their father in an ecstasy of noisy de- 
light. 

‘*My land!” soliloquized Dorlesky, with 
a little laugh, as she rode towards town, 
cooling her burning cheeks in the evening 
breeze. “I came to Kansas to take a 
claim, and here, on my first day out, I’ve 
let one take me—yes, seven of them.” She 
laughed again. 

“I tell you, boys,’? mumbled Jam, ec- 
statically, at supper, ‘‘we fellows didn’t 
make no mistake pupposing to her before 
we'd sampled her cooking; this custard 
pie’s as good as it looked!’ 

The quarter-section east of the Fiddle- 
john farm was taken, but not by Dorlesky 
Breese. It is in the name of Dorlesky 
Fiddlejohn, having come to her as a wed- 
ding present, 

Amos fondly declares that he still de- 
serves the name of Second Fiddle, as he 
plays it to Dorlesky’s first, while the six 
boys form an enthusiastic orchestral ac- 
companiment to the first and second, so 
well have they been tamed.— National 
Magazine. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, NOVEMBER, 1899, 

The Board of Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. held its regular meeting 
at 3 Park Street on Friday, Nov. 3, witha 
large attendance. At this meeting, and at 
the weekly meetings of the Bazar Com- 
mittee on Friday mornings, encouraging 
reports have been made as to the progress 
of preparations for the Bazar. 


BAZAR TICKETS, 


It is our hope to dispose of $300 worth 
of tickets before the Bazar opens, 80 as to 
cover the hall rent in advance, and let the 
receipts from the sale of goods at the ta- 
bles be clear profit. Family tickets, seven 
admissions, 50 cents; single admission 
tickets, 10 cents. The first thing to be 
done for the success of the Bazar is to 
push the sale of tickets. 


READINGS BY MRS, DIAZ, 


Remember that Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
of Belmont, generously offers to give a 
reading from ‘**'The William Henry Let- 
ters,’ or any of her other books, for the 
benefit of the Bazar, without charge for 
her services, wherever a League or indi- 
vidual friends of the cause will make the 
local arrangements, 

SEND IN YOUR REPORTS, 

The Bazar is now only a few weeks off, 
and it is important that every League 
should send to Headquarters a report as 
to what it is doing, in order that we may 
know how we stand. Some of the Leagues 
have not as yet reported to the weekly 
Bazar Committee meetings on Friday 
mornings, and the Committee is in the 
dark as to how much material may be ex- 
pected for the Fair. Please send in either 
a written report or, better, a delegate. 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES, 

Two well-attended Fortnightlies have 
been held at headquarters, one devoted to 
& symposium on “Our Country,” in which 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson and her 
uncle, Rev. Luther Beecher, were among 
the speakers; the second addressed by 
tev. Florence Kollock Crooker, of Ann 
Arbor, on ‘‘What Disfranchised Citizens 
¢in do to Help their Country.’ 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. has ar- 
ranged twenty-six. parlor meetings this 
fall, in nineteen different wards of Boston, 
to urge an increased registration and 
school vote of women. Able speakers 
have given their services, and many of the 
Meetings have been enthusiastic. The 
attendance has ranged all the way from 
twenty to one hundred and ten. 





BE PROMPT ABOUT DUES, 


At the last annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Massachusetts Association 
was forced to appear in the column of 
States that had declined in membership 
during the year, though our membership 
had really increased. This was mortify- 
ing, and it was owing to the fact that 
one of the largest local Leagues did not 
send in its annual dues to the State Asso- 
ciation in time for the State Treasurer to 
include them in the annual report to the 
National Treasurer. The rule of the Na- 
tional Association is (and ought to be) 
strictly enforced, that the State dues must 
reach the National Treasurer by Jan. 1, or 
they cannot be counted in her annual re- 
port. Therefore let every local League 
that has not sent in its annual dues do so 
promptly. The treasurer of the State 
Association, Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
closes his annual accounts on Dec. 1, for 
our State annual meeting, so it is desira- 
ble that the dues from the locals should 
be sent in before that. But it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be sent in by 
Dec. 25, or Massachusetts must appear as 
delinquent at the National Convention. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

Miss Jennie Eddy, of the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory, will be glad to present 
the subject of Physical Culture, without 
charge, to any League that may wish to 
consider it. She will illustrate it with 
appropriate exercises. Miss Eddy is rec- 
ommended by the authorities of the col- 
lege. Her address is Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston. 


STATE ANNUAL MEETING, 


At the November meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the following committees 
were elected, to make arrangements for 
the annual meeting next January: Com- 
mittee on Programme, Henry B, Black 
well, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Miss Ida Es- 
telle Hall, William Lloyd Garrison (ez 
officio), with power to choose two more 
members. Committee on Nominations 
and Plan of Work, Miss Blackwell, Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Whiting, Mrs, O. A. Cheney, 
Mr. Haskel. 


LEAGUE 


BROOKLINE is coming on finely with its 
preparations for the Bazar, and will fill 
two tables. It cleared $72 by its whist 
party. The annual meeting on Nov. 9, 
at the house of Mrs. Page, was addressed 
by Mrs. Percy Widdrington, of England. 

NEWTON cleared $33 by its cake sale at 
Mrs. Stutson’s; is to hold a meeting at 
Newton Centre; is doing very well indeed 
with its Bazar work, and feels much en- 
couraged. 


REPORTS, 


SoMERVILLE held its annual meeting at 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe's, discussed the 
Bazar enthusiastically, and each member 
promised to contribute to the Lucy Stone 
table. 

Ciry Pornt is about to give a literary 
and musical entertainment for the benefit 
of the Bazar, and the sale of tickets has 
been excellent. Sixteen of the young 
people have taken little banks that will 
hold $5 each in ten-cent pieces, and are 
working to fill them. City Point will 
name one of its tables at the Bazar the 
Esther F, Boland table. The League had 
a delightful address from Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker. 


Natick has cleared $30 for the Bazar 
by its cake sales, and will furnish all the 
articles it can for the Lucy Stone and 
other tables. It holds two meetings a 
month, one with home talent, the other 
with an outside speaker. It lately had a 
memorial meeting for the nineteen mem- 
bers who have died during the last seven- 
teen years. A sketch of each was given, 
and it proved a most interesting occasion, 
Rev. Mr. Pratt, the Unitarian minister, 
was much impressed, and immediately 
put his wife’s name down for member- 
ship, 

EAst Boston will have a miscellaneous 
table, with Mrs. Prince as chairman, who 
is enthusiastic. Has held a joint public 
meeting with other associations in the 
interest of an increased vote of women 
for school committee. 


RoxBury will call its table at the Bazar 
the William Lloyd Garrison table. The 
table committee has held a well attended 
and enthusiastic meeting, and feels much 
encouraged. Each member of the com- 
mittee has pledged ten articles, and the 
sale of tickets is being pushed. At the 
League’s first meeting for the season, the 
Bazar and the coming school election 
were discussed. 


NEEDHAM has held a meeting, and will 
do all it can for the Bazar, in both money 
and goods. 

WARREN expects to send a good collec- 
tion of miscellaneous articles, It is soon 
to hold a public meeting in the town hall, 
to be addressed by Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, president of the New York 
State W.S. A. 

WINCHESTER has had a well reported 
meeting, at which it discussed the condi- 
tion of the Boston schools. The Bazar 
Committee has held three meetings; will 
make a specialty of household linen, and 
has more than a hundred aprons already 
promised, 

BELMONT, SHARON, and probably other 
Leagues, are arranging for readings by 
Mrs. Diaz. 

THE CAFE, 

The sending out of this Monthly Letter 
has been delayed to await the decision of 
the Bazar Committee as to whether the 
Café should be in charge of a caterer, as 
usnal, the Suffrage Association getting 
ten per cent. of the receipts, and the ca- 
terer 90 per cent.; or whether we should 
try to have the food contributed, and run 
the café ourselves, thus getting all the 
profits, but at the cost of a great amount 
of extra toil and care. The majority of 


those present at the Bazar Committee 
meeting last Friday were opposed to un- 





dertaking it, chiefly owing to the probable 


difficulty of getting enough food contrib- 
uted. The question was not absolutely 
decided at this meeting, and it was sug- 
gested that all the Leagues be asked to 
send word to headquarters what they 
would furnish in the way of food and 
waiters, in case the Association . should 
undertake the café. Help of this kind 
would be expected chiefly from the 
Leagues that are not to have tables. 
BAZAR MEETINGS. 

Remember that a Bazar meeting is held 
at 3 Park Street every Friday, at 10 A. M., 
and all interested are invited. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Nov. 13, 1899. 
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WOMEN AS BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

In discussions with those who scout the 
idea of woman’s business capacity, I have 
many times instanced the ability of the 
late Madam Lucy Scollay Whitwell, moth- 
er of the distinguished engineer, William 
Scollay Whitwell, whose funeral took 
place yesterday. 

Left early in life by the death of her 
husband, Dr. Whitwell, of Boston, with 
four young children, without financial 
means, her friends and relatives could see 
no way by which Mrs. Whitwell could 
achieve self-support. Of her own volition 
Mrs. Whitwell rented acommodious house 
in a popular district. There she took 
“genteel boarders.’’ She was successful, 
and was enabled to afford her two sons 
and two daughters a superior education, 
and to secure a handsome estate and am- 
ple pecuniary independence. 

Madam Whitwell, with two sisters, af- 
terwards succeeded to the estate of their 
father, a portion of which included Scol- 
lay Square and the old building thereon, 
Her brother-in-law, the late Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, advised that this estate should 
be sold at the price, $30,000, offered by 
the city for it. Mrs, Whitwell demurred, 
thinking that sum insufficient. However, 
yielding to the doctor, she consented; but 
the city fathers failed to stand by their 
offer. When informed of this, Mrs. Whit- 
well exclaimed: ‘I am glad of the re- 
fusal,’’ adding her determination to sign 
no deed of that estate until it brought 
$100,000. This result was attained. Mrs, 
W hitwell removed to West Newton, where, 
upon a charming homestead,she dispensed 
a most beneficent influence, social and 
charitable, for many years, passing from 
her numerous relatives and friends at the 
great age of 97 years. 

Another remarkable woman was Madam 
Powers, of Lansingburg, N. Y. Mrs. 
Powers was left a widow with two young 
sons. Her husband, a teacher from Ver- 
mont, had entéred upon the manufacture 
of oil-cloth carpets in a very limited way. 
Mrs. Powers was left without property. 
With courage, energy, perseverance, and 
business insight, she educated her sons, 
who are to-day among the most eminent 
citizens of Lansingburg. She retained 
her clear mental ability to the last, dying 
at 101 years, leaving a fortune of $2,000,- 
000, honorably accumulated, dispensing 
charities along her path to the end. 

NATHANIEL T, ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


Lonpon, O., Nov. 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman’s Elective Franchise Asso- 
ciation, owing to the unusual heat of the 
past summer, did not celebrate Aug. 13 
in honor of the birthday of Lucy Stone; 
but we had the pleasure of doing so Nov. 
3. The day was in honor of Ilenry B. 


Blackwell and Lucy Stone and their 

daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell. The 

following program was rendered: 
Address of retiring president, Mrs. 


Gould. 

Installation address, Miss Anna Ebner, 

Paper on Lucy Stone, Mrs. Hornbeck. 

Extracts were read from her writings 
by members of the Club, also from those 
of Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. K. Dooris 
Sharp, Alice Stone Black well, Miss Coover, 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and 
Mrs. Morgan. ‘‘Influence of the Black- 
wells’? was the theme of Mrs. Beach. 

The paper on Lucey Stone (a very excel- 
lent one) will be published in one of our 
town papers at an early date. As the 
other subjects of papers are still living,— 
and may their useful lives be long and 
happy!—it was not so easy to obtain 
biographical material. 

In speaking on the subject assigned to 
her, Mrs. K. Dooris Sharp urged upon the 
audience the necessity of taking suffrage 
newspapers, if any degree of knowledge 
on subjects of vital interest to women is 
to be maintained. In her remarks on Mr. 
Blackwell she dwelt on the fact that he 
has been associated with the woman’s 
rights movemenat almost from the.start, 
and read the following poem, written by 
her in his honor: 


As the records of history unfold, 
Onljits pages, in lustre enscrolled, 
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Faith-uplifted, the form of a man 
Takes its place in the wonderful plan. 


Half a century of struggle and strife 

Hias broadened the current of life 

For woman. Behold her evolve, 

With courage and patient resolve, 

From the clouds of an unconcealed scorn 

And oppression, the glorious morn 

Of a newer and happier day! 

In the light of its strength-giving ray 

She gives to her brother her hand, 

Beside him to labor and stand 

Brave Blackwell, all hail! In the grace 

Of a steadfast allegiance, the place 

Of the champion of woman is yours! 

Our Bayard while history endures. 

Firm, unflinching. your figure shall stand, 

And a woman shall hold by the band. 
KATHARINE Doonis SHARP. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 308.) 





“GRASP ALL AND LOSE ALL.” 


Many people are so intent on “grasping 
all” that they lose strength of nerves, 
appetite, digestion, health. Fortunately, 
however, these may be restored by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has put many 
a busivess man on the road to success by 
giving him good digestion, strong verves, 
and a clear brain. It does the same thing 
for weak and tired women. 





Hoop’s PILLs cure sick headache, indi- 
gestion. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachnu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sinz'e Leatlets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thvn one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ‘or 10 cents. 

Address OnLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass, 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by -Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. rane 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon 
Jas. 8S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Aévocate, dy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These ieaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leanet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 

295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





+] . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept, 27. 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medicel 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 18909. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Four 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 











Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 


(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traftic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School. Corning, N.¥ 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Most of the Wellesley College girls, and 
many of the women belonging to the fac- 
ulty, now wear the short or bicycle skirt 
about their daily work and recreation in 
the college and within its grounds. On 
occasions of special festivity, or when 
they go to Boston, they put on the con- 
ventional long skirt, but for daily use 
within the college precincts they discard 
it. 

The new gymnasium for the use of the 
women students at the Massachuretts In- 
stitute of Technology was opened last 
Monday. This is the first step taken at 
the Institute proper toward physical cul- 
ture for the women, For many years the 
men have been provided for by the gym- 
pasium on Exeter Street, which will be 
superseded by the Walker Memorial Gym- 
nasium. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the wife 
of Prof. Robert H. Richards, who is at the 
head of the department of mining engi- 
neering, is at present an instructor in sani- 
tary chemistry. Ever since women have 
been enrolled at the Institute they have 
been assigned to her care. The faculty 
have long seen the need of regular exer- 
cise for the women, but they have been 
hampered by lack of room. Last year 
they received substantial aid for this pur- 
pose by the will of the late Miss Marian 
Hovey, of Boston. Miss Hovey, herself 
a life-long invalid, was deeply interested 
in the physical culture of women, and 
has presented several colleges with fine 
gymnasiums for their women students. 
Miss Hovey, it may be said in passing, 
was an advocate of equal suffrage, and 
often gave financial help to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. Last year the women at the 
Institute were sent over to Miss Llomans’s 
Normal School of Gymnastics. Miss 
Seeley, of Miss Homans’s staff, will have 
charge of the new gymnasium, It is on 
the first floor of the Pierce Building, and 
is fitted up with modern apparatus, de- 
signed especially for women’s use by Miss 
Homans. The women will first be given 
a thorough physical examination, and 
will afterwards, from time to time, be put 
through the usual strength tests, so that 
improvement may be noted. It is said 
that the women of the Institute, of whom 
there are about seventy-five, have taken 
kindly to regular gymnastic exercise. 

At Bryn Mawr tradition requires that 
every year the sophomores should give to 
each freshman a lantern, the Bryn Mawr 
symbol, to light her on her difficult way 
through college. The custom originated 
in the old days when ‘‘the only lantern in 
Bryn Mawr’”’ was the one at the entrance 
of the campus. Of late years the presen- 
tation has been made on the night after 
the freshmen have received their caps and 
gowns, usually about a month from the 
opening of college. The date this year 
was Nov. 6. 

Soon after dinner that evening, the 
class of 1903 gathered on the campus, and 
ranged themselves in two semi-circles, It 
was a night of brilliant starlight and a 
new moon, so that identity was almost 
undiscoverable in the ranks of forms in 
black gowns and mortar-boards, From 
the big Pembroke arch came the sopho- 
mores in solemn procession, four abreast. 
They, too, were in cap and gown, and 
each carried one or more lanterns, spots 
of green light. As they advanced they 
sang one of the favorite Bryn Mawr songs, 
the only Greek one now used, the ‘Pallas 
Athene Thea.’”’ They separated in front 
of the waiting freshmen into two double 
lines, which distributed the lanterns to 
the class of 1903. Then, gathering in the 
centre, 1902 cheered their successors, who 
replied with a lantern song written for 
the occasion. More cheers and songs fol- 
lowed; then the freshmen formed in pro- 
cession and moved down the campus, 
rows of slim black figures, each with its 
light to make the darkness around more 


dense. They marched through each col- 
lege hall in turn, singing and being 
cheered. They were met outside each 


hall by 1902, and at last, at Pembroke, by 
the entire body of undergraduates. When 
each class had cheered every other class, 
each had sung its class song, and every 
one had joined in the favorite Bryn Mawr 
airs, some one struck up thecollege hymn, 
at the close of which the students scat- 
tered to their respective halls. The next 
morning the freshmen marched to chapel 
in a body, in the glory of academic cos- 
tume. What an improvement this is on 


the foolish and brutal custom of hazing! 





In this respect, at least, Bryn Mawr has 
fulfilled the wish expressed the other day 
by President Eliot of Harvard, that the 
women’s colleges may set a good example 
to the men’s colleges as ‘‘schools of man- 
ners,”’ 

When Canon Rawnsley was at Bryn 
Mawr, he was so charmed with the 
beauty of the place, and the atmosphere 
of academic life, that he wrote a sonnet 
on the subject. The existence of this 
poem was revealed to the students by Mr. 
Ellis Yarnall, to whom the author had 
shown it. With Canon Rawnsley’s per- 
mission it is now published: 

The falling leaf, the chestnut pattering down, 
These make the silence sweeter, and I[ hear 
The rippling laughter and the suany cheer 
Of maiden scholars, clad in cap and gown. 
Fortunate girls who here may make their 
own 
The calm of Nature, learn her wisdom here! 
How blest is he who did your palace rear 
Far from the noise and tumult of the town! 
For never, sure, to girihood’s day was given 
More gentle largess of soft lawn and lea, 
More rich bestowal of all surroundings fair! 
And when days darken and the chains of care 


+ Shall hold those bound who now are fancy- 


Bryn =. shall make earth’s saddest place 
seem heaven. 

The protest of the Smith College girls 
against the shortening of their Thanks- 
giving vacation was so strong that the 
faculty has yielded, and wiil give them 
the usual number of holidays. Probably 
the teachers are as glad of a vacation as 
the girls, though dignity may forbid them 
to say 80. 

The pleasantest event thus far in the 
Radclitte College year has been Miss Long- 
fellow’s Craigie House tea to the fresh- 
men. Miss Longfellow, daughter of the 
poet, is a member of Radcliffe’s conncil, 
and is always interested in the college 
girls, and giad to entertain them, For 
years the class day receptions of the ‘*An- 
nex’’ seniors were held under the hospi- 
table roof uf the Longfellow house, but 
latterly the large graduating classes have 
made this impossible. Now, therefore, it 
is at the beginning rather than at the end 
of their college days that Radcliffe girls 
enjuy the charms of an afternoon spent 
there. Yesterday took place the fall 
‘ Open Idler,” the large reception of the 
leading college club, for which some 800 
invitations had been issued. The gymna- 
sium and the library suite of Fay House, 
as well as the parlors and larger assembly 
rooms of the main building, were thrown 
open to the fathers, mothers, big brothers, 
and college friends of the students. Every 
girl heroically stripped her room bare of 
cushions, rugs, and college flags for the 
proper decking out of these big halls. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, the president, who is 
usually the guest of honor at these recep- 
tions, is absent at the South. Miss Agnes 
Irwin, the dean, and Miss Mary Coes, the 
secretary of the college, received, with the 
officers of the club. Miss Helen Byron, 
1900, was the chairman in charge of the 
affair, and Miss Marjorie Dewey, 1901, 
Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 1902, Miss Emily 
McAvity, 1903, and Miss Eva L. Hills were 


her aids, The seniors wore their caps 
and gowns. 
Professor Barrett Wendell, perhaps 


smarting a little under the criticisms 
called out by his recent article against the 
opening of the graduate courses at Har- 
vard to Radcliffe students, has given 
one of his classes in English composition, 
as asubject for their themes, the question, 
“Ought the present tendency toward co- 
education at Harvard to be encouraged?”’ 
It is said that the same subject has also 
been given out at Radcliffe. It would be 
of interest to compare the compositions 
of the young men and the young women 
on this debatable topic. 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 





Exercises in commemoration of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, its founder, were 
held at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind at South Boston, Thursday, Nov. 
9. Tuesday was the birthday of Mr. 
Anagnos, the principal; Thursday that of 
Mrs. Laura E, Richards, Dr. Howe's 
daughter, and Nov. 10, Dr. Howe’s birth- 
day. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and her 
daughter, Mrs. Hall, were present as 
guests. The programme included an or- 
gan selection by Master Clarence Jackson; 
a minuet from Rocherini, played by the 
blind boys; the reading of selections from 
Mrs. Richards’s Life of Dr. Howe by some 
of the girls,including Willie Elizabeth Rob- 
bin, the deaf mute girl; the reading of the 
poem ‘Hellas,’ written by Dr. Howe’s 





eldest daughter, the late Julia Romana 
Anagnos; the reading of Whittier’s poem, 
“The Hero;’ and the singing of the 
“Psalm of Life” by the girls. 

At the close Mr. Anagnos introduced 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Howe said: 
“IT am very glad to meet you all, and am 
very much moved.’’ She said the Bible 
parable of the mustard seed had been sug- 
gested to her that day; the benevolent 
thoughts of her husband were like the 
tiny seed which grew and spread and be- 
came a large tree, She spoke of the bless- 
ings which had come to the blind children 
by Dr. Howe's philanthropy. 

Mrs. Howe was followed by Mrs. Hall, 
who paid a warm tribute to Mr, Anagnos’s 
work for the institution, and gavea sketch 
of her father’s life, relating many interest- 
ing anecdotes, Besides his work for the 
blind, Mrs. Hall dwelt on her father’s ser- 
vices to the deaf mutes, especially Laura 
Bridgman, his work for the feeble-minded 
and for the State Board of Associated 
Charities. Mr. Anagnos gave an eloquent 
eulogy of his friend, Dr. Howe. At the 
close, Mr. Jones, head teacher in the 
boys’ department, presented Mrs. Howe 
and Mr, Anagnos, on behalf of the school, 
with some choice roses, The exercises 
closed with the singing of ‘‘America’’ by 
the whole school. 





THE GENEVA CONFERENCE. 

The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Abolition of the 
State Regulation of Vice was held this 
year at Geneva, 

The president, Mr. Henri Pierson, of 
Holland, in his opening address referred 
tothe great loss the cause had sustained 
in the death of Sir James Stansfeld and 
Aaron Powell. 

Pastor Weber of Gladbach, president of 
the German Society for Public Morality, 
said that the women of Germany, who 
till lately had taken no part in public 
meetings generally or in this special 
movement, had now entered the work for 
public morality, and were becoming a 
potent factor. 

Mlle. de Sainte Croix, of Paris, editor 
of La Fronde, deplored that the regula- 
tion system was stillin forcein France, 
and said that in many cases the agents of 
the Police des Meurs were known to be 
men of less personal morality than the 
average citizen. She assured the Federa- 
tion of the cordial support of its cause by 
the women’s associations of France, all of 
which believed in an equal standard of 
morals for both sexes. 

Much satisfaction was expressed over 
the outcome of the recent medical con- 
ference at Brussels. M. Frank, a young 
lawyer of that city, who has written several 
able pamphlets in behalf of equal legal 
rights for women, said that there fell 
upon the Brussels Conference “‘the silence 
of a lost cause.’’ He quoted a Regulation- 
ist who maintained that prostitution was 
a necessity, and who, being asked if he 
would be willing to sacrifice one of his 
own daughters to this necessity, answered 
that the supply of victims should come 
from “the daughters of the people.” 

A great number of interesting reports 
and papers were presented. The chair 
was occupied part of the time by men, 
and part by women. There was one great 
public meeting for women only, presided 
over by Mrs. Butler; and an enormous and 
enthusiastic meeting in the great Hall of 
the Reformation, at which at least 3,000 
persons were present—about one twenty- 
third of the whole population of Geneva 
—while hundreds, unable to get in, stood 
in the street and echoed the cheers they 
heard inside. Mrs. Butler was given an 
ovation. This warm reception of the 
Congress was especially gratifying in 
view of the fact that three years and a 
half ago Mrs. Butler and the Abolitionists 
were almost mobbed in Geneva, when the 
city voted by a large majority to continue 
the system of regulation, and the baser 
element celebrated their victory by as- 
tonishing orgies, among other things 
breaking open a church, marching around 
it in procession, and holding a mock reli- 
gious service to the devil before the altar. 

Emphasis was laid upon women’s poor 
wages as one of the chief causes of the 
social evil. 

A pleasant feature of the Conference 
was a reception given to the delegates at 
Bellevue, some distance along the lake, 
by M. and Mme. Ed. Fatio, who chartered 
a special steamer and gave them a beau- 
tiful sail, with a fine view of Mont Blanc. 

The reports of the press were full, and, 
in the main, friendly. 

We would take this opportunity of urg- 
ing all persons interested in this question 
tosend a dollar to Frederick Burfoot, 55 
Ellerdale St., Lewisham, London, S. E., 
England, for a year’s subscription to Mrs. 
Josephine Butler’s little paper, The Storm- 
Bell, and for The Shield, the official organ 
of the British Committee of the Federa- 
tion for the Abolition of the State Regula- 
tion of Vice. Mrs. Butler makes an appeal 
for additional contributions to aid in car- 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME, 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who wil] 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








rying on her little magazine, The Storm- 
Bell. She should receive a generous 
response, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH. 


The committee organized in Salt Lake 
City to work for the enfranchisement of 
the women of other States, met a few 
days ago with Mrs, William Jennings. 
Mrs. F. 8S. Richards is chairman, Mrs. J. 
Fewson Smith secretary and Mrs, Ella 
E. Hyde treasurer. The meeting ad- 
journed without action, owing to the in- 
ability of the committee to secure needed 
data. The next meeting will be held the 
first Saturday in December. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


New Beprorp.—The League held its 
annual meeting in the parlor of the Union 
tur Good Works. ‘There was an address 
by Rev. Isaac H. Coe, and the following 
report was read by the secretary, Ruth 
H. Brady: 

Six regular and three executive meet- 
ings have been held during the year. 
Nearly a thousand leaflets have been dis- 
tributed, part of them being furnished by 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Associ- 
ation. Petitions have been circulated, 
and presented to the Legislature by Rep- 
resentative Samuel Ross. A committee 
was appointed who visited the members 
of the Legislature and asked them to vote 
for equal suffrage. We are indebted to 
Mrs. Franklyn Howland, who read a very 
interesting paper on Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Mrs. Mary P.C. Billings, of Cam- 
bridgeport, gave a fine address on the 
public work of women in the State. A 
director was elected to serve on the board 
of the Massachusetts Suffrage Association, 
and $10 were contributed to that Associa- 
tion. The League voted to aid the Suf- 
frage Fair. Contributions are now being 
taken for that purpose. 

We hear such govud reports from places 
where full suffrage is granted to women 
that we long to have it here. 

The sweet-souled Whittier, in writing 
to a woman suffrage convention, said: 

“*A prophecy of your triumph at no dis- 
tant day is in the air; your opponents 
know it and believe it. They know that 
yours is a gaining and theirs a losing 
cause. You can afford in your conscious- 
ness of right to be as calm and courteous 
as the archangel Michael, who, we are 
told in Scripture, in his controversies with 
Satan himself, did not bring a railing 
accusation against him.” 

With the knowledge that we have a 
large number of the best men and women 
of the day on our side, we have the 
courage to go on with our work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rutu H. Brapy, Sec. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Angeline Ricketson. 

Vice-presidents—Helen H. Prescott, Dr. 
Helen W. Webster, W. W. Crapo, Rev. I. H, 
Coe, Betsey B. Winstow, Clara M. Rotch, 
Franklyn Howland, Emma Howland, Ed- 
mund Rodman, Oliver P. Brightman. 

Secretary —Ruth H. Brady. 

Assistant secretary—Cornelia G. Winslow. 

Treasurer— Mary E. Chase. 

Executive committee—The president, sec- 
retaries, treasurer and Sarah A. Leach, An- 
genette E. Smith, Mary P. Brown and Eliza- 
beth Bonney. 


East Bostron.—At the annual meeting 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith; vice-presidents, Mrs. Eben R. Me- 
Pherson, Miss Frances H. Turner; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Miss Mary E. Whiting; 
directors, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Peterson, 
Mrs. Willard S. Allen, Mrs, Eliza Ray, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Turner, Mr. Charles 
Schwaar, Rev. James T. Black, Mrs. Til- 
son A. Mead, Miss Almena Ray, Miss 
Laura Plummer; member State board of 
directors, Mrs. Eben McPherson,alternate, 











AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 











Miss M. E, Whiting; delegate to annual 
meeting, Miss M. E. Whiting. 

* After the business, the League adjourned 
to unite with a school suffrage meeting, 
held the same evening at the residence of 
Mrs. W.S. Allen, 93 Lexington Street, 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell and Mrs, Esther F, 
Boland spoke, urging women to register, 
A large number were present. Light re- 
freshments were served. 

M. E. WuirTINn@, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE —The third week of 
“The Heart of Maryland” is announced, 
beginning Monday, Nov. 20, with a con. 
tinued great demand for seats even be- 
yond that limit. The company has never 
made a greater success than in this play, 
and the production displays all the re- 
sources of this great playhouse. The au- 
diences thus far have tested the capacity 
of the theatre, and the scenes arouse the 
greatest enthusiasm, that showing the he- 
roine swinging in mid-air with the clap- 
per of the bell resulting in a thunder of 
applause. At the matinee of Monday, 
Nov. 20, the souvenir will again be a box 
of fine chocolate bon-bons. 








‘Done nothing is doing ill.’ Impure 
blood neglected will become a serious 
matter. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
once and avoid the ill. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Monday, Noy. 20, 3.30 P. M. 
Miss Anna.J. Barrows will speak. Subject, “From 
an Egg Shell,” with demonstrations on the Chaf 
ing Dish. Club Tea at6 P.M 








Secretary, Companion, Attendant.— 
A thoroughly well trained woman (colored), 
desires position of trust where special fitness 
is required. Runs type-writer; reads French, 
German, or music; understands nursing. 
Good references. Address D. A. G., care of 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 





BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Society. viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., ¥ vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIK WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 











The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear -is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157". 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


———> 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress 5t- 
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